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THE ROYAL BANNER. 



CHAPTER L 



THE WISHING-WELL. 



The well was deep, and the water, 

From some mjsterioos spring. 
Was ever gnshing far below 

With a tender murmnring, 
And deep under ground a tinj rill 

Stole on in the dark to sing. 

[OW lovely it is ! only see, Aunt Charlotte ! 
It is mine, you say ? oh, I wish I were old 
enough to wear it ! The rubies are beauti- 
ful ; how they sparkle !" 

The speaker herself was a pretty sight, 
— a blue-eyed, brown-haired little maiden of about 
twelve years old, dressed in a bright-coloured print 
frock, with a jacket to match, fini s hed off at the 
neck and round the loose sleeves with a pretty 
crimped frill. She was standing at the moment we 
write of at a window in an old-fashioned country 
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mansion in the Highlands of Scotland, carefully 
poising on her fingers a beautiful diadem, composed 
of gold and rubies, which latter glistened brightly as 
the rays of the autumn sun played on them. 

The lady she addressed as aunt was engaged in 
writing, and hardly seemed to notice the child's 
words; but a bright-looking boy, perhaps a year 
older than his sister — for such she was — ^looked up 
admiringly at the costly ornament. "Well, it is a 
beauty, Nora, the gold 'specially. I wish I had it, 
I know, — ^the gold, I mean, not the diadem;" and 
he laughed as he added, "Fancy me wearing a 
diadem ! — ^but it suits you to perfection." 

" Children," said their aunt, who had put aside the 
letter she had been writing and come towards the 
couple, "take care what you are about. Put the 
diadem back into its casket carefully, and then give 
it to me to lock up in the old escritoire. So you 
both like it?" 

Two voices answered in one breath, " Oh, so much, 
aunt ! " 

"Nora admires the rubies, but I like the gold," 
said Eric. " But are not they both beautiful ?" 

The lady thus appealed to looked down for a 
moment, thoughtfully, at the rich casket in which 
Nora had enclosed her treasure. "Yes," she said; 
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" but when your own dear mamma died, and left the 
diadem to me for her little daughter, she said she 
hoped both she and her boys would find out that 
there was something 'better than gold and above 
rubies/ " 

" Better than gold !'* repeated Eric ; " well, I think 
gold is pretty good ; one can do such lots of things 
with it." 

But his words met with no response. Nora's 
head was bent, and a tear had risen to her eye ; for, 
though dimly, she still retained a remembrance of 
the mother who had loved her so fondly. "Above 
rubies ! " and they were so beautiful ; yet her 
mother hoped she would find out something more 
beautiful than they. " Can there be anything more 
so, aunt ?" she said. 

Her aunt smiled. "Yes, darling, much more so, 
much more valuable; and you can obtain it, my 
child." 

" I ! aunt—" 

But just then the door opened, and a pleasant- 
faced gentleman entered. " Eric ! Nora ! indoors 
still on such a lovely day? Fie for shame! Put 
away work and playthings, and off into the glorious 
sunshine. Look yonder; the trees axe glistening 
to-day as with many-coloured gems. And^ maiii£Li£k!^" 
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he said, turning to the lady the children termed 
aunt, "as I passed the nursery door I heard two 
little voices asking, 'Where's mamma?' You had 
better go and see what's wanted. But where's 
Ronald ? — not at his book, I hope, when to-day is 
a holiday ? He studies too much, and you. Master 
Eric, too little." 

" uncle," said Nora, " Ronald is out-of-doors — I 
saw him go : but, for all that, he had a book under 
his arm ; he can't live without books," she said with 
a smile; "and this is his last day here for a long 
time. — Let us go, Eric, and find out where he is, — ^at 
the Wishing- Well, I believe. Oh, it will be lovely 
there to-day ! " and so saying she ran off, followed 
by her brother. 

" What a sweet-looking girl Nora grows," said her 
uncle, addressing his wife; "she daily reminds me 
more and more of her dear mother when she was the 
same age, and I only some five years her senior. 
We two were always great companions, although 
there was a brother between us, — Charlie, you know, 
who died some years ago in Canada. Ah well! I 
am glad my own loving-hearted wife yielded to my 
desire to bring up dear Elenora's children when they 
were left orphans. The charge has not proved too 
much for you, Charlotte ?" 
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"Oh no," was the ready response; "the three 
orphans have brought joy, not sorrow, into our 
home, I think, Balph ; and onr own little ones love 
them dearly. Nora is a sweet girl ; but Ronald has 
the most character of them all. How I shall mias 
the noble boy when he leaves us I Eric can hardly 
fill his place to me yet: he is very heedless; he is 
the only one who causes me a moment's anxiety. 
He has not the generous nature of the other two, I 
fear. Still, he is young, and I may prove wrong in my 
judgment of him. We need much wisdom, Balph, 
from God, rightly to train these children and our own." 

"Indeed we do; but, you know, we have the 
conunand, * If any lack wisdom, let him ask of God.' " 

Just then the door opened, and a messenger from 
the nursery called Mrs. Macleod away. 

It was, indeed, a happy home in which the three 
orphan children of whom we are mostly to write 
had, shortly after their parents' death, found a warm 
welcome. Benvourd House, the residence of their 
dead mother's brother, had also been the home of her 
own young days; and very grateful did she feel 
when on her death-bed her favourite brother, with 
his young wife's full consent, undertook to bring up 
the little homeless children, whose father had died 
in India only one year before. 
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Seven years had elapsed since then, and the chil- 
dren were growing up quickly in their quiet High- 
land home, in which three little cousins had been 
bom since the death of Elenora Macintosh. 

Ronald, the eldest of the three orphans, was now 
fifteen years old, — a clever, thoughtful lad, only 
prevented from being too much of a book-worm by 
his love of out-door sports, which had rendered hun 
bold and manly ; and amid the mountain breezes he 
had grown up a strong, hardy lad, with as gentle 
and lovmg a heart for the poor and weak ones of 
earth as his own mother had possessed. 

Nora was right. At the time our story begins 
Ronald was seated beside the Wishing- Well, book in 
hand. But the boy was not reading just then ; his 
heart was somewhat full. On the morrow he was 
to leave his quiet home to go to a large school in 
England ; and from thence, at the age of seventeen, a 
cousin, who was the head of a mercantile house in 
London, had offered to give him a situation in it. 
He hardly liked the idea. He had a soldier's spirit, 
and would have chosen his father's profession (who 
met his early death bravely fighting in an Indian 
war). But Ronald had others to think of. He 
must work for his little sister, whom his mother had 
left to him as his special charge, and Eric as well. 
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He was thinking of these things as he sat beside 
the Wishing- Well, and he heaved a sigh as he laid 
down the spirited account of the early Crusades 
which he had been reading. "Ah, well!" he said, 
the days of the Crusades are gone. I can no longer 
join the noble band who sought to free the grave of 
our Lord from the hands of the Infidel, nor boldly 
bear the banner of the Cross and %ht under it. I 
wish I could." Was the boy thinking of the old 
legend of the Wishing - Well ? At all events, his 
amazement was great when a voice spoke : — 

" Have, then, thy wish. In the name of the King 
of kings, I invite you to join in the noblest crusade 
that has ever been made — ^to rescue the thousands of 
prisoners held captive in vile bondage by the Prince 
of Darkness. Will you join ?" 

The lad rose quickly, a flush on his cheek. He 
had forgotten that he had spoken his thoughts aloud ; 
and certainly imagined he was alone in this solitary 
spot, forgetting that an open pathway to the village 
below ran through the copsewood close behind the 
well. Turning, he faced the speaker — ^a young man 
of tall figure, and a countenance full of intelligence 
and fire. 

" Who are you ?" said the boy ; " and what do you 
wish me to do ?" 
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In a powerful yet musical voice the answer came : 
" I am an ambassador of the Most High God, seeking 
in his name to get recruits for his service to join the 
crusade I have spoken of, which is led by the Cap- 
tain of Salvation, the Lord Jesus. Again, I say, 
will you, while the dew of your youth is upon you, 
join the band?" 

"How can I?" 

" First may I ask, have you taken the Lord as 
your Master, and given him your heart ?" 

The lad bent his head, then raised it calmly. 
" I hxivel' he answered. " By my mother's death-bed, 
seven years ago, I gave myself to Jesus." 

" The Lord be praised !" answered the stranger. 
"Then, when the Captain calls, you are hound to 
fight his battles, and display his banner fearlessly." 

" But, sir, how can I ? To-morrow I leave this for 
school." 

" The very place to begin," was the earnest reply. 
"Help the weak ones there, like a true Bjiight of 
the Cross, and try to set some bond ones free. Carry 
the Lord's banner there, and see to it you are a true 
standard-bearer. Now, farewell ! my time here is 
short. In the world's great field of battle we may 
meet again ; if not, let oui trysting-place be before 
the throne on high." Then, saying the words, " Inas- 

(620) 
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much as ye do it to the least of these my brethren, 
ye do it mito me," he strode off through the heather 
as silently as he came. 

For a moment or two Ronald gazed after him ; 
then sank down once more in the moss and ferns 
beside the Wishing- WelL When he again raised his 
head, the stranger was out of sight. Had it all been 
a dream ? No ; every word, every look, of the mys- 
terious speaker was too deeply impressed on hLs 
mind and eyes for that. One thing was certain : he 
had promised anew to live to God and for God. He 
had joined the great army of the Lord of hosts ; and 
bending his head a moment in prayer, he asked 
strength from above to " endure hardship as a good 
soldier of Jesus Christ." 

Just then a loud shout rang on the air. " Here he 
is, Eric ! I told you we'd find him here ;" and with a 
bound Nora stood beside the Wishing- WelL " Read- 
ing again, I declare, Ronald !" said the merry little 
maiden, catching up her brother's book and tossing 
it up in the air ; taking care, however, to catch it ere 
it reached the ground. " Do come, and let us have a 
race." But ere Ronald could answer, the child's 
mood had changed again. " No, wait a moment. 
I forgot, Ronald, this is your last day, and I want a 

long talk with you ; you know it will be an age ere 
(eao) 2 
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we have a nice one again." And with the gentle 
look stealing over her face which so often reminded 
her brother of their mother, she sat gently down and 
let Ronald twine his arm round her waist. 

For a moment there was silence ; Nora was gazing 
thoughtfully down into the waters of the welL 
Then she spoke: "Ronald, what is.it that is above 
rubies?" 

" Rubies !" he said. " Little sister, what makes 
you think of them ?" 

A shadow crossed her face. " Eric and I have 
been looking at mamma's diadem; and oh, it is so 
beautiful! I only wish I were old enough to wear 
it, the rubies sparkle so. But aunt says mamma's 
wish for me was that I might obtain that which is 
above rubies, and I thought I would ask you what 
that is." 

Ronald drew his sister very close to his side. 
" Yes, I know what it is, Nora. It is the wise king 
who says, " A virtuous woman is above rubies." 

** Virtuous !" repeated Nora. " Oh, I know ! that 
means 'good.' I'll try to be that, and begin at 
once." 

Ronald's reply to her remark was cut short by 
Eric, who had run off after his favourite dog Cherry, 
and now returned, dashing down his cap in his im- 
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petuous way ; then, telling Cherry to lie down, he 
exclaimed, " Come, Aldy" (his great name for his 
brother), " as this is your last day here for ever so 
long, let us all wish for some special thing beside the 
well. Never mind whether the old legend is true or 
not. Who knows ? let us try." 

" I have wished already, Eric." 

" And so have I," said Nora. 

" Well, then," replied Eric, " tell out your wishes." 

" Ah no, Eric !" said his brother ; " wishes are 
sacred I won't tell mine." 

" Nor I," put in Nora. 

Truth to tell, she had wished she might wear the 
lovely diadem when she grew up, and was not sure 
whether her brother would not laugh at her wish. 

" What stuff ! " said Eric. " What's the use of 
wishing, if no one knows. Fm not ashamed of mine 
one bit ; so here goes : * I do wish to get very rich, 
have lots of money, heaps of gold.' Wait a bit, and 
see if my wish is not fulfiUeA" 

" Heaps of gold, Eric ?" — ^and Ronald laid his hand 
kindly on his brother's shoulder. " Our mother used 
to say she hoped we would all find out what is better 
than gold." 

Eric made no reply; the mention of his dead 
mother had touched his heart. Only Nora spoke. 
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" Ronald/' she said, " Fve unwished my first wish, 
and wished another. Can I ?" 

Her brother smiled. " I don't know whether it 
will stand good, pet, or not ; I am not in the secret of 
the well." 

" But, at all events, Ronald, my last is my real 
one. I m sure the first was just a sort of one ; but 
I'll keep to this one, and see if it comes true." 

She had wished that she might obtain what is 
" above rubies." 



CHAPTER 11 

THE OLD KURBE. 

"Not jofins, bat His bj right; 

His peculiar treMore now- 
Fair and predons in hb sigfat. 

Purchased jewd for this brow. 
He will keep what thus he sought. 
Safely guard the dearly bon^t ; 
Cherish that which he did choose; 
Always lore, and nerer lose." 

[N leaving the well, the children stood for a 
minute or two looking around them, Ronald 
especially taking in every feature of the 
lovely scene before him ; and although the 
other two hardly then realized it would be 
so, yet in after-years, in far different scenes, the 
memory of that day, and even many minute details 
of the landscape around the Wishing-WeU, rose dis- 
tinctly before their minds. 

Amid the purple heather the well lay ; clear and 
cool, soft green moss grew dose round it ; and ferns 
hung over its sides in graceful beauty, — some tiny 
ones were still green there, whilst all &TQ\u;id V^ad 
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caught the autumn colours. From the well north- 
wards the eye ranged over grand mountains — some 
clad with trees far up their sides, others purple and 
brown with heather ; whilst in the immediate back- 
ground the copsewood was glowing in crimson and 
golden glory, the leaves gently falling with every 
light gust of wind, and strewing the ground as with 
gold and rubies. 

Eric soon wearied, and ran off to amuse himself 
with his pet rabbits ; but Nora and Ronald chatted 
on a while, till the nurse and two little cousins came 
in search of Miss Nora, who was wanted indoors to 
see a lady who was calling. Then Ronald set off 
alone to pay a farewell visit far down the glen to an 
invalid widow who had been his mother's nurse. 

After a short walk he reached one of the most 
beautiful of Highland passes, on the opposite side of 
which the cottage for which he was bent was 
situated. Lovely indeed did the pass look that 
autumn day. Through it dashed a noisy little river, 
white here and there with foam gathered as it rolled 
over the high boulder-stones that were deeply em- 
bedded in its channel, and which at times almost 
obstructed its way; while its banks on both sides 
were richly wooded,— and as the boy's eyes rested on 
them, they literally blazed in scarlet and golden 
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splendour. No wonder that his heart beat with 
enthusiasm as he gazed at the scene ; and he began, 
with boyish fervour, to repeat the Unes ,— 

** Breathes there the man with soul so dead, 
Who never to himself hath said, 
This is my own, my native land ?" 

And we marvel not that his heart shrank from the 
thought of leaving it all for other scenes. 

He received a warm greeting, chiefly in the Gaelic 
language, as he entered the hut where old Peggy sat 
in her arm-chair. « Come in, my young master, an' 
bide a wee, an' gledden the auld woman's een wi* a 
sicht o' her bairn," — for such she always termed the 
handsome lad. 

He seated himself beside her as in olden days ; but 
her keen eyes noticed the tear that now and then 
moistened for a second the eyes of her favourite, and 
told of a full heart. Quickly she guessed the cause. 

" An' so ye're leavin' us, Maister Ronald, an' gaun 
yer first voyage intil the wide world ? Aweel, aweel ! 
it's little auld Peggy kens aboot that world, she that's 
been quietly fostered a* her days, as maiden, wife, an' 
widow, in the Highland glen. But, laddie!" and 
she laid her hand kindly on his shoulder, " the Lord 
God, the Maker o' a' the world, kens ilka turn in it; 
he's no ane to leave the lad he's brocht to trust in 
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him to lose his road in a strange land. Te're no gaun 
withoot a guid Guide, bairn; and Ane wha ncTer 
leaves his wark unfinished. ' This God is our God 
for ever and ever ; he will be our guide even unto 
death/ Ay," she added, "an' thro' the valley also; 
an' he'll no gie up the wark even on the ither side; 
he's guidin' your dear mother yonder, Maister Bonald, 
by the crystal sea an* the livin' fountains o' water. 
Ye're no feard hell fail you, my lad?" 

" No, nursie," was the quick reply; " I've no fear 
of God failjng to keep his word; but oh, I fear for 
TTiyself. You'll pray I may never be * ashamed to own 
my Lord,' nor ever hide his banner. I've enlisted 
into his army, nursie, and by his grace, and with his 
help, have promised to be a faithful soldier and a true 
knight, to help the weak, and, if possible, set free the 
oppressed." 

The boy's eyes shone as he spoke; the old woman 
looked at him with emotion. 

" The Lord be praised for his work begun in your 
heart, my bairn; an' may he keep you faithful thro' 
all temptations, an' at last gie you the golden crown 
to cast at your Saviour's feet. Your mother left her 
orphan children to the Lord's care, an' he's no ane 
to prove faithless to such a charge, even tho' for a 
while they stray in their blind ignorance afar from 
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him." She was sUent for a minute, then said, " You'll 
mind Johnnie, my Johnnie, Maister Ronald; my dead 
daughter's only bairn? Aweel, his mother gi'ed him 
too into the Lord's hands, and yet " — and here a tear 
fell on the old cheek — " he wearied o' his quiet hame 
amid our grand old hills, and left his grannie in her 
auld age, and wandered off wi' an idle companion into 
the wide world, and it's three years sin' I heard frae 
him; an' yet tho' my heart wearies sair to see him, I 
can trust him to the Lord and believe. He can and 
will draw him to himself yet, even tho' my een should 
be closed to earth afore then. Ay, the Lord is a 
promise-keeping God. The world is wide, Maister 
Ronald, I ken that ; but should you ever fall in wi' 
Johnnie Robertson, ye'U mind him o' his auld Grannie 
Cameron, and the Highland glen where he spent his 
young days? He had a kind heart, the bit laddie 
that I loved like my ain son; and had he ta'en heed 
to the command o' the wise king, ' My son, if sinners 
entice thee, consent thou not,' he'd been here still 
eamin' his livin', as his faither did afore him, as an 
honest tiller o' the ground." 

Ronald felt for the old widow. Well did he 
remember the handsome lad, some four years his 
senior, who had been induced about three years 
before by an idle cousin to leave his home and try his 
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fortune in London. Only once had he written to the 
grandmother he had seemed really to love, and since 
then no word had come from him, and none knew 
whether he was living or dead; but from the lowly 
hut in the lovely Highland pass the widow's prayers 
of faith and trust ever rose for the orphan boy she 
had reared so fondly. 

Ere parting Bonald knelt down and asked the old 
woman's blessing. She gave it to him in the name 
of the Father of the fatherless, and once more charged 
him not to forget his old friend Johnnie. 

The lad promised, though he smiled to himself as he 
thought of the small chance he had of meeting the 
youth, although his school was in the suburbs of the 
great metropolis. 

Back again through the pass he walked, with his 
firm, elastic step, drawing in with delight every breath 
of the free mountain air. Before re-entering the 
house, he turned aside by a path which led down to 
the old churchyard, and stood for a moment by his 
mother's grave. The sunbeams were shining there, 
glistening on the autumn flowers, which the loving 
hands of her children had planted. The boy plucked 
one to be taken to his new home, and as he did so a 
prayer rose to his lips that the remembrance of his 
mother, and her loving words and firm trust in (Jod, 
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might never pass from his mind, but nerve him for 
the battle of life which lay before him. At the door 
of the house he was met by his brother and sister 
and his two little cousins, Minnie and Charlie, and 
the rest of the afternoon was spent in boyish frolics 
with them. 

On the morrow came the parting. Nora's tears 
fell fast as the dog-cart bore her brother, accompanied 
by Mr. Macleod, out of sight. But in her ears rang 
Ronald's parting words, " Good-bye, Nora; don't forget 
brother Bonald; and remember our mother's wish 
concerning you and the rubies." She had answered 
through her tears, " Yes, brother, I will ; I have begun 
already. I am going to be the kind of woman that 
is above rubies." 

Poor Nora ! she meant what she said, but as yet 
she had not even guessed the true meaning of the 
words, and all her efforts were made in her own 
strength, the utter weakness of which she had yet to 
learn in the school of experience. 



CHAPTER III 

THE DIADEM OF LEAVES. 

To the crags all bright, in the golden light, 

With floral diadems I 
As fresh and fair, as rich and rare, 

As any royal gems. 

TIENCE is a virtue, and perseverance is a 
virtue, and so is punctuality, and uncle 
says I possess none of these qualities, and 
yet I want to be a virtuous woman; so I 
must try hard to become patient, persever- 
ing, and punctual." So soliloquized little Nora 
Macintosh the morning after Ronald*s departure for 
school. Just as she had formed these brave resolu- 
tions the prayer-bell rang, and knowing that her 
habit of coming into the library five minutes late, 
and so disturbing every one, was one of the causes of 
her uncle's complaint of her unpunctuality, she at 
once opened her bed-room door, and for a wonder 
contrived to join the family group ere they were 
seated. She was so pleased with this good beginning 
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of carrying out her resolutions that it was some time 
ere she remembered, with a feeling of dismay, that 
she had forgotten her quiet morning prayer in her 
own room. When she remembered it, she ran upstairs 
and knelt down, then repeated a form of words 
without thought, to which we dare not give the name 
of prayer. It was a bad beginning. Still Nora waa 
now quite content, and confident that she would soon 
be all her mother had desired. 

" Aunt," she said after breakfast was over, " it is such 
a fine day, mayn't I walk across the moor half-way and 
meet Miss Stewart? and then we*ll come home together." 

" Certainly, dear, if you are sure that is the way 
Miss Stewart will come; only, remember you don't 
keep her waiting, as you did one day last week." 

" Oh no, aunt, I shan't do that; I am never going 
to keep her waiting again, you'll see ; " and so saying 
she bounded ofi*. Down the lawn and through the 
copsewood she tripped, enjoying the crisp morning 
air, then out upon the moor, the heather of which 
was turning brown, though patches of purple still 
lingered here and there. 

Miss Stewart, who came for some hours each day 
to instruct her, was the eldest daughter of a minister 
who lived at some distance from Benvourd, and in 
general her shortest way lay across the moor. 
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Nora, after runningthrough theheather for a minute 
or two, and startling a covey of grouse, who rose 
with a whir as she approached, stood still, and, shad- 
ing her eyes with her hand, looked in the direction 
Miss Stewart should have come; but there was no 
appearance of her. She lingered a short time, then 
turned homewards, wondering if her governess could 
have taken another road. She seldom did, still once 
or twice she had done so. Musing thus, she re-entered 
the copsewood, and stood admiring the gorgeous 
colours of the low trees. Suddenly a thought struck 
her — it would be such fun to gather a lot of the bright 
gold and scarlet leaves, and form them into a diadem 
at home with ribbon-wire, some of which she had in 
her work-basket. She knew she could do it, and 
then she would have a diadem to wear which would 
look just like gold and rubies. Wouldn't Eric like 
to see it! Absorbed in the idea, she set to work, and 
forgot all about Miss Stewart, and the virtue of 
punctuality. Alas! poor Nora, she was suddenly 
brought to herself by her uncle's voice, — 

"Nora, what are you about? Miss Stewart has 
been waiting for you for half an hour; you really 
must try to be more punctual, — you will get into a 
habit of being late for everything." 

She rose hastily, scattering, as she did so, all her 
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gathered hoard of bright-coloured leaves on the 
ground. She had not a word to say for herself, and 
v^as really grieved at having displeased her kind 
uncle. She entered the school-room cast down and 
out of sorts, and quite disposed to feel that it was no 
use to try to attain the virtue of punctuality. 

It was certainly Miss Stewart who required the 
grace of patience that day, for her little pupil tried 
her sorely. Lessons repeated with inaccuracy, music 
played without the least attention, and work done so 
badly that it had to be taken out and done over again, 
made up the sum of the morning's occupations; not 
that the child meant to give trouble, but her thoughts 
were wandering, now to the beautiful diadem, now 
to the leaves, then again to Bonald, and from him to 
her wish at the well, and her morning's resolutions. 
She became impatient at returned lessons and picked- 
out work, and gave way to temper more than Miss 
Stewart ever recollected to have seen her do; and to 
sum up all, she had to spend the afternoon indoors 
in disgrace. 

It was very humbling, and Nora shed many tears 
about it — just when she meant to be so very good. 
How had it all come about? Was there no little 
voice whispering to her? It was because she was 
trying to fight a very strong enemy m her own 
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strength. Had she altogether forgotten that it is 
only through Jesus we can overcome any sin? If so, 
she was not long in having a reminder, for after a 
while a gentle tap came to the school-room door, and 
her little four-year-old cousin, Minnie (her special pet 
and plajrthing) entered. Tears shone in the bright 
blue eyes. 

" No cry. Cousin Nona ; Minnie so sorry 'cause you 
cry. Why do 'ou? Has 'ou been naughty, Cousin 
Nona?" 

The girl stooped to take the child on her lap, say- 
ing as she did so, " Yes, Minnie, I am afraid Nona is 
not good to-day. She can't be, somehow." 

The blue eyes were raised in amazement. " But, 
Nona, Jesus can make *ou good. Mamma says so. 
Did 'ou ask him ? " 

Ere her cousin could answer, the child was called 
away; but her words lingered, and although Nora 
did not bend the knee, I think she did ask Jesus to 
help her ; but, like the boy and the runaway knock, 
she never looked for nor expected an answer. Still 
her mother's desire and her talks with Ronald were 
not forgotten, though she made small progress in the 
heavenward path. 

Mrs. Macleod watched her at this time anxiously, 
and half hoped that she had begun the pilgrimage 
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to the Celestial City, of which she loved so much to 
read in Bunyan's wonderful allegory ; but again she 
would be disheartened, not at childisli failures, l)ut 
when for days at a time the girl would seem to give 
up all battling against her besetting sins, all seeking 
to walk in the right path. 

In all womanly matters Nora received a good 
training m her Highland home. From her childhood 
her aunt showed her many household matters, and 
instructed her in them; and a very useful little 
maiden she proved in many ways. It was she who 
had the knitting and darmng of Eric's stockings, the 
sewing on of buttons to his shirts. She also hemmed 
both his and her uncle's pocket-handkerchiefs, and 
was always eager to help her aunt in any work 
to which she could put her hand. Unknown to 
herself she was learning many of the accomplish- 
ments for which the wise king extols the virtuous 
woman: and in stretching out her hands to the 
needy, Nora had to make no effort; never did a 
more loving, tender heart beat in a human breast. 
No wonder she was loved in the cottages of the poor. 
It was a sight, to see the bright little child, as she 
tripped over the hills and through the heather with 
a flagon full of soup to carry to some poor bedridden 
old woman. 

(620) 3 
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She was very happy then; and somehow, after 
Ronald's departure, she seemed to love those messages 
of mercy more than ever. A thousand welcomes, 
spoken in the Gaelic tongue, greeted her as she 
entered the cottages of the poor, and the very look 
of her large soft eyes cheered their lonely hearts. 
Her uncle declared she had a (Jod-given gift of 
nursing : no hand could smooth a pillow so well as 
Nora's; no one could be more skilful in cooling a 
burning forehead, and shading the light from aching 
eyes, than she was; and no foot could tread more 
gently in a sick-room than hers did; and no voice 
sounded more sweet than hers as she read aloud a 
page to the suflFering one from God's own Word. 
No wonder those who knew her best hoped she had 
become a " ministering child " from love to the One 
who came to earth not to be " ministered unto, but 
to minister." Only the sharp eyes of Widow Came- 
ron read her aright. "Eh, but she's a winsome 
lassie," she would say to herself ; " and wi* as kind 
a heart as her ain mither had, and weel inclined too. 
Maybe she's seekin' the right road, but I fear me 
she hasna got in at the Wicket Gate yet ; and for as 
bonnily as she reads the Book o' Life, she hasna 
learned in truth to say o* our blessed Lord, ' My God, 
and my Saviour.'" These remarks were made to 
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herself, one bright autumn day not long after 
Ronald's departure, when Nora had hastily entered 
the cottage to read a bit of Ronald's first letter to 
the old woman. 

Her brown curls were tossed about with the wind, 
and her cheeks glowing with the exercise of her 
walk, when she tripped, brimful of life and spirits, 
into the cottage. 

" Good news to-day, nursie ! " she said, holding up 
the letter in her hand. " See, all this from your own 
laddie, as you call him, and a special bit for yourself, 
too. Auntie and uncle have a long joint-letter ; but 
this is to me, his baby sister, he writes. Only fancy !" 
and the long curls were tossed indignantly back as 
she spoke. "Baby, indeed! and I'll be thirteen in 
February." 

" Is't possible, missie ? Dear me, to think o* that. 
It looks just the ither day sin* we heard o' your 
birth in the far-awa' land. But now, read to me 
aboot Maister Ronald, my bonnie lad. How fares he 
among strange folk ? " 

"Oh, very well! Here is what he says, after a 
bit just to myself, you know, — 

"'Tell old nursie I am quite happy here. Dr. 
Bowles and his wife are very kind (though he is 
strict too). We have a beautiful play-groimd. She 
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can fancv, and vou too, the noise fifty boys make 
there together. Wouldn't Blric enjoy our games? 
I know nurse will like to hear that I am trying to 
hold up the tenner, and not be ashamed of doing so. 
Say to her she must pray for me, for I am only a 
weak school-boy, and do not like to be laughed at ; 
but I know how even an earthlv soldier has to 
endure hardness, and surelv Christ's soldiers should 
not shrink from any reviling they may be called on 
to endure for his sake. I do hope I may never for- 
get how he wore, for me, the crown of thorns, and 
how he says to his foUowers who are faithful to him, 
" I will give thee a crown of life." 

" That crown will be better than one of gold and 
rubies, Nora, will it not ? " 

The child's voice became silent, a light cloud 
crossing the fair face ; but the old woman spoke, — 
"The good Lord keep the lad frae a' evil, an' gie 
him grace to steadily fight under, an' hold up the 
gospel banner ; and one day grant he may wear the 
golden crown." Then suddenly she laid her hand 
kindly on the girl's head, and smoothed back the 
tangled hair, gently pushing back the straw hat. 
With a mother's tenderness she looked into the deep 
blue eyes, and noted the large fair forehead, but she 
spoke not. 
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Nora glanced up amazed " What is it, nursie ? " 
she said. 

"I was wonderin*, my lambie, what kind o' a 
crown is to sit on your bonnie brow. Is it to be the 
crown o* a vain world's foUy, or the everlasting ane 
your mother prayed so earnestly might rest there ? 
Ye canna hae baith, I'm thinkin'. Missie, which is 
it to be ? " 

Then Nora raised her head undaunted. "Oh, 
don't be frightened, nurse ; I am going to be all 
mamma wished me to be. Indeed, indeed I am 
trying to be that which is * above rubies.' " 

The old woman smiled, but shook her head. " Ay 
ay, I'm glad to hear it, missie ; but mind you begin 
at the right end — ' God be merciful to me a sinner,' 
The virtuous woman Solomon alludes to, is the one 
who has the fear of the Lord in her heart, and whose 
trust is in him, not in her own power o' doin' right. 
And the same wise king says, my dear, * The Lord 
giveth grace unto the lowly.' Have you sought 
strength and help frae the Lord Jesus aboot this 
matter. Miss Nora ? " 

The girl rose quickly. " Oh, yes," she said ; " but 
I must be going now. The children were to meet 
me half way. Good-bye, nurse. Shall I send your 
love to Ronald when I write ? " 
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" Ay, do, please; and tell him old Peggy'll no forget 
to pray for her bairn. Fare-ye-weeL" 

One friendly nod, and Nora was off, down the 
path through the pass, with as bounding a step as 
the mountain roe. But through the sound of the 
autumn wind she seemed to hear the words, " Have 
you sought strength and help from the Lord Jesus 
in this matter ? " It was almost the same question 
her little cousin had put to her, expressed in her 
baby language ; and, somehow, Nora felt she did not 
care to look the question in the face and give it a 
true answer ; so to drown thought she began to sing, 
and just then little Minnie ran to meet her, and 
together they continued their walk 



CHAPTER IV. 

NEW FRIENDS. 

Oh, wm-ld unknown ! how duurmlng la thj Tlew, 
Thy pleasorefl many, and each pleafure new. 
Oh, world experienced I what of thee la toldf 
How few thy pleasures, and these few how old I 

IrN invitation, Nora," said her aunt, soon 
after the Christmas holidays had come to 
a close, " and for you." 

"For me, aunt! Oh, who is it from? 
and may I accept it ? " 

Her aimt smiled. "One question at a 
time, dear. The invitation is from Mrs. Forbes, 
asking you and Eric to spend to-morrow at Craig- 
lora, to meet Clara Ross and her brother from Edin- 
burgh, who, it seems, have been spending the holidays 
with the Forbeses. I believe Clara is just about a 
year or so older than you, and Alick nearly as old as 
Ronald. You know, dear, they are related to you 
by your father's side." 

" And may we go ? " repeated the child. 
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Her aunt hesitated, but replied slowly, — 

"Yes, I suppose so, dear; that is, if your uncle 
can conveniently send you to-morrow; you know 
Craiglora is nearly ten miles off." 

But Nora's shout of delight drowned any more 
words. 

" Oh, how delightful ! a day at the Forbeses, and 
two new companions ! Eric, Eric ! do you hear ? " 

" Yes," he said, bounding, as he spoke, to his aunt's 
side; "it's splendid. I only wonder what sort- of a 
fellow Alick is. Come off, Nora ; let's run and tell 
Minnie." 

The children ran off; and Mrs. Macleod stood a 
few moments lost in thought. The children had 
mingled so little with companions, and now she felt 
she would have liked to know a little more about 
those strange cousins : for she felt that the becoming 
acquainted with them involved more than Nora 
knew; for already it had been mooted by the Rosses 
that, if the cousins liked each other, Nora should be 
asked to spend some months in Edinburgh with 
Clara. 

" O uncle, how lovely everything looks to-day ! " 
said Nora, as she, accompanied by Eric, sat in the 
dog-cart beside Mr. Macleod, on their way to Craig- 
lora. And, indeed, it was a lovely scene which met 
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their eyes as they drove along; fields, woods, and 
mountains wearing a slight robe of pure white snow, 
which sparkled under the rays of the winter sun. 

" Why, uncle," said Eric, " a few more days of 
frost and we shall have skating ; shall we not ? 
Only fancy how Ronald will envy us when he hears 
of it." 

" The frost will need to be much stronger than 
this, Eric, ere the loch bears ; so, remember, no ven- 
turing on the ice to-day on any account. — But see, 
Nora, yonder is Craiglora in the distance. I will just 
drive you to the door, then go on to Castle Bellmoro, 
where I am to spend the day, and call for you on my 
way home. I hope you youngsters will have a 
pleasant visit." 

As they approached the door, Nora became both 
excited and shy ; she had mixed so little with other 
girls, that pain was mingled with her pleasure. She 
expected to see her cousin a child like herself, only, 
perhaps, a little taller ; so she, as well as her uncle, 
was much annoyed when Mrs. Forbes met them at 
the door, accompanied by a tall, over-dressed, languish- 
ing young lady, as Nora thought, whom she intro- 
duced to them as Clara Ross. Nora shrank back 
abashed. Was this the girl with whom she had 
come to play, as she had thought ? 
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Mr. Macleod was the first to break the silence. 
"Why, Miss Clara, how you have grown since I 
saw you last ! My little puss here will be altogether 
alarmed at your grown-up appearance." 

Clara smiled. " Oh, well get on nicely, Mr. 
Macleod," she said in an affected way; "though I 
hardly thought that Cousin Nora would be such a 
little girl." 

In the meantime, Eric and Alick had introduced 
themselves, and set off to visit the stables. 

Clara Ross was dressed in the height of the then 
prevailing fashion, and the number of flounces on her 
dress struck Nora with surprise, and, for the mo- 
ment, made her ashamed of her own neat though 
plain plaid frock. The girls soon became friends, 
Clara chatting away about Edinburgh and all its 
attractions. 

" Do you go to many parties ?" she questioned 
Nora. 

The child smiled. "Parties, Clara? How could 
we ? There are so few people live here, and the dis- 
tance from one house to another is too great for any 
but grown-up people to go in the evening. Oh, no, 
we never go to what you call parties. But we don't 
miss them a bit. We have plenty of fun at home, 
and we play all sorts of games; and sometimes in 
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the evening aunt plays and sings to us; and in 
Bommer we have out^f-door games, and picnics, and 
drives. Oh, I assure you, we are never dull, never." 

Clara shrugged her shoulders. " Ah well, you see, 
you know no other kind of life; but as for me, I 
would die if I lived here. Why, Laura and Jane, 
my elder sisters, say life here is not life at all, only 
vegetation. The poor people can have no ideas, 
nothing to take them out of themselves." 

" Vegetation ! " repeated Nora. " Why, Clara, I'm 
sure you don't know what you are talking about. 
K you visited in the cottages, you would see how 
clever and thoughtful the people are ; fond of their 
country, I grant you, as who would not be ?" said the 
girl with the enthusiasm of a young Highlander, 
" and fond of their Bibles, too. But they have plenty 
of interests that carry their thoughts to other places 
and other lands, as well as their own. I know aunt 
would tell you so. Why, there's hardly a family in 
the village near us but some of them are abroad, or, 
at all events, away in town, — ^some in Perth, Glas- 
gow, Edinburgh, Aberdeen, London, and in America 
as well. Oh ! life here is not vegetation, I assure 
you ;" and Nora's shyness vanished as she stood up 
for her people and her country. 

" Indeed, Nora, you are right," said Mrs. Forbes, 
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who, unknown to the girls, had entered and 
their conversation; "it is only foolish peopL 
talk that way. — ^Believe me, Clara, that life 
truly in such a place as this, is as full, as no 
great as that lived elsewhere. Nay, I quesi 
those who speak of such lives as vegetation 
anything at all of what real life is, or value 
God's great gift. True, many of our people ha 
many books; but the few they have are wel 
and thoroughly understood. And though they 
nothing of life as spent in towns, that does not 
that their minds are narrow. The truly n 
minds, Clara, are those which have no res 
within themselves which can enable them to 
time profitably and pleasantly, without the co: 
excitement of society. — But there, now, we mu 
waste all the day in talking ; suppose you jo: 
boys in their game of battledoor and shuttleo 
the library ? " 

Clara tossed her head a little at the pn 
muttering something about childish; but 
Nora's delight at the idea, she yielded, and so* 
house resounded with the laughter of young 
in which Clara s was loudest. With none < 
foolish companions to laugh at her, the gii 
good-natured and childlike; but long ere 
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parted, Nora got a vivid account of town pleasures, 
parties, and dress, which certainly gave her a great 
longmg for a peep at them all ; and when .she told 
Clara about her beautiful diadem, Iht companion h 
interest was much excited. 

"A diadem, Nora! how lovely! They are quite 
the fashion just now. You must come to visit us 
soon, and learn town ways and manners ; and then 
in a few years, when you are come out, you will wear 
the diadem at parties. How I wish I had one ! Do 
you know, when I look at you I see you have a head 
and brow just suited for a crown." 

What had she said that brought a cloud across the 
girl's face ? — a very momentary one, no doubt, for it 
soon passed. Yet long after, when Nora was out- 
wardly engaged at a game with her cousins and Eric, 
she seemed to feel the touch of a hand on her head 
and brow, and to hear the old nurse's voice as she 
said : " I was wonderin', my lambie, what kind o' a 
crown is to sit on your bonnie brow. Is it to be 
the crown o' a vain world's folly, or the everlast- 
ing ane your mother prayed miglit rest there ? 
Ye canna hae baith, I'm thinkin', missie." Why 
not? she was asking herself, when Eric spoke im- 
patiently : — 
" Nora., it is your turn now. What are you dream- 
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ing about ? I declare you just looked like Ronald in 
a dreamy fit just now." 

Nora started. " All right ; I forgot it was my 
turn." And then the game went on. 

The girls became great friends. Clara was much 
attracted by her bright young cousin, and deter- 
mined to ask her parents, on her return home, to 
invite her to come and live with them for a while. 
There was much that was amiable and lovable in 
Clara's nature; but the crust which a worldly up- 
bringing causes to grow over the heart and affections 
was beginning to grow on hers. An ardent nature, 
which in her early days sought eagerly for love, for 
love's own sweet sake, was now seeking rather for 
admiration, with its deadening influences, No one 
had spoken to her of that which is " better than gold, 
and above rubies." 

The drive home in the evening light was a quiet 
one. Even Eric's spirits were subdued by the day's 
frolic, and Nora was more than usually thoughtful. 
Clara's words, unwilling as she was to allow it, had 
done their work: the visions of a town life, and 
plenty of companions and amusements, were strangely 
blended in her young mind with thoughts of spark- 
ling rubies and an unfading crown. 

At last she broke the silence by the question — 
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^Fncle, do you and aunt never mean to go to Edin- 

bm^gh for the winter, even after Minnie and Cliarlie 

are old enough for school ?" 
Mr. Macintosh smiled. " ' Sufficient for the day 

is the evil thereof/ Nora," he said ; " and an evil 

indeed it would seem to me, to be obliged to live 
even a few months of each year in any town. But 
as yet we need hardly think on the subject, so far as 
Minnie and Charlie are concerned ; and no doubt, if 
it be found advisable for us to go when they are old 
enough, the way will be made plain, and duty must 
come before pleasure. Would you like to live in 
Edinburgh, Nora?" 

The child flushed up. " No," and " yes, uncle. I 
would be sorry, of course, to leave Benvourd ; but I 
do think it would be pleasant to live in a town for a 
while." 

"That it would," chimed in Eric. "Alick says 
they have splendid fun in their house, and parties 
every week." 

Their uncle gave a low whistle. " Ha, ha !" he 
said ; " is this the effect of the day's pleasure ? " 
Then he added more gravely — " Do you think, chil- 
dren, that your cousins have a happier home than 
you have ?" 

Nora's impulsive throw of her arms round his 
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neck at that speech was rather embarrassing, as he 
was the driver ; and her indignant declaration of 
" No, no ! they could not have a happier home than 
we have !" all but started the horse with its vehe- 
mence : whilst Eric, too, said indignantly, " That 
wasn't what we meant ; only — " But what was to 
follow the " only" was not disclosed ; for at that 
moment they stopped at the door of their home, and 
both children ran off eagerly to rehearse to their 
aunt the story of the day. 

That visit, as Mrs. Macleod had anticipated, re- 
sulted in an invitation for both children to spend the 
winter in Edinburgh with their cousins the Rosses, 
and have the advantage of schools there. 

" I have been fearing this," said Mrs. Macleod, as 
she handed the letter to her husband. " How shall 
we answer it ? There are advantages, we must own ; 
and yet, without being uncharitable, we cannot shut 
our eyes to the fact that the Rosses bring up their 
children only for this world, and God is shut out 
from their house." 

Mr. Macleod laid his hand gently on his wife s 
shoulder. " Mary,'* he said, " the Lord can find his 
own way into homes from which he is apparently 
shut out. We must not decide this matter hastily, 
uor without asking counsel of him, If we could 
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aiwajs keep those children guarded from evil, gladly 

would I do so ; but I question if already a spirit of 

discontent has not arisen in the hearts of both of 

them, as r^ards the quiet life we lead here. If we 

let them go, it may be God's way of showing them 

in what real happiness consists. Remember, as their 

father's nearest relations, the Rosses have a right to 

have them visit them for a while. But we must 

take time to consider such a proposal." 

Three days after that morning the children were 
told of the invitation, and of the arrangement that 
their uncle and aunt had made regarding it. Eric 
was to go £rst, starting almost immediately, and 
remaining till the end of the school season. Then 
next year, when Nora was a little older, she should 
go, God willing, for some months also. 

Few words were spoken by either of the children 
as this announcement was made ; though, boylike, 
Eric was delighted to go, and Nora for the while dis- 
appointed that her turn would be so long deferred. 
Still, we must own that her loving heart shrank 
from the thought of leaving those she loved so 
dearly. There were tears in her eyes on the morn- 
ing that Eric set off from the home-nest, leaving her 
the only one of the orphans remaining there ; but she 

only threw herself into Mrs. Macleod's arms, and said 
(e2o) 4 
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quietly — " Oh, I am so glad that I have you and 
uncle to love me still !" 

Many anxious thoughts followed Eric as he left 
his home. There was no evidence that any thoughts 
of heavenly things were in his heart ; and yet, though 
his friends failed to realize it, the seed sown was not 
in vain. The day-by-day power of a good example, 
the blessed influence of a Christian home, are never 
wholly without efiect ; though it was no hand in that 
happy home that was commissioned from on high to 
lead Eric to seek what is better than gold. 




CHAPTER V. 

AN ENGLISH HOME. 

" I tremble when I think how much 
I love him ; but I torn away 
From thinking of it, just to love him more,— 
Indeed, I fear too much." 

[NE, two, three, and over ! " called a bright- 
faced little fellow of some eight years, as 
he jumped again and again over a low iron 
fence which separated the shrubbery at 
one part from the shady lawn of the old 
English castle of which he was the youthful heir. 
A pretty curly Skye-terrier puppy shared his sport, 
and jumped every time his young master did so. 
Those two were plainly having " a good time" (as the 
Americans say), judging by the sparkle in their eyes. 
They were alone, apparently ; and the stately old 
trees, and even the gray, venerable castle itself, 
seemed to keep ward over the young creatures in 
their play. Not that they were the only young 
things about just then : for young leaves were quiver- 
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ing on the branches of the old trees, and young birds 
were chirping in the pretty little nests in the shrubs 
and hedges ; young flowers were peeping up through 
the tender grass, and the very sweetest of violets and 
primroses were dotting the banks of the sparkling 
river that intersected the lawn ; and, more than all, 
young, woolly, curly lambs were frolicking about, 
enjoying themselves as much as the merry boy, the 
owner of them all, and his frisky companion. 

The old trees had looked down for many years on 
groups of merry children playing beneath them, 
children whose shouts echoed all around, but who 
had long since passed away, their work in life done, 
and a new generation had taken their place, — to pass 
away, too, in their appointed time. Yet still the old 
trees grew on. 

But there was only one child playing there now. 
Brothers and sisters he had none. A fatherless child, 
too, but a merry one withal. The large brown eyes 
were almost always dancing with fun, save when 
they rested on the face of his widowed mother. 
Then there came a look of tenderness and a depth of 
love into them, which quieted the fun, it may be, 
but increased the happiness of the young spirit : for 
what were all the riches to which the boy was heir 
in comparison with the mother whom he adored? 
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Bold, reckless, and even disobedient to others, one 
word from her, one look of her soft gray eyes, 

brought him in his most rebellious humour a penitent 

to her knee. 
In the midst of his play, in the noontide glory 

of that spring day, a voice called, " Sir James ! 

Sir James! come in; a gentleman wishes to see 

you." 

Unheeded fell the servant s voice. 

"Come in, indeed!" said the child, addressing the 
dog beside him. " Go indoors in such a glprious day 
as this 1 Not likely. Snap, is it, for all the gentle- 
men in the world ?" Then, as the call was repeated, 
and the butler walked up to his young master, the 
boy turned : " You can say I'm busy, Walter. If the 
gentleman wishes me, let him come here. It's a 
shame to be indoors in such a day !" 

" It is her ladyship's desire you should come, sir ; 
she said to tell you so," said the butler. 

" Mamma wishes me ? Oh, then, I must go ! Here, 
Snap, come along ! she won't wish to keep us long 
indoors." 

On a sofa in the castle drawing-room lay a gentle- 
looking lady, dressed as a widow ; a tall gentleman, 
not unlike herself, stood near her. They were 
engrossed in conversation ; the subject a painful one 
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to the lady apparently, for her eyes were full of 
tears, and her voice trembled as she said, — 

" So soon, Edward ? must it really be ? How can 
I bear it ? And he is so good, — and well advanced 
too ; might it not be deferred for another year ?" 

But the answer came in a firm, manly tone, yet 
gentle withal : " No, Charlotte, it cannot be put off. 
James is now eight years old : and though I grant 
he is obedient to you, still he is under no control to 
any one else ; and, ss his uncle and guardian, I must 
advise, nay, urge his being sent away from home, 
and allowed to mix with other boys. Think of the 
property and the riches to which he is heir; and 
remember, dear sister, what a responsibility will fall 
on him. With the control of so many and so much, 
he doubly needs to learn to control himself. I know 
what a trial it will be to both of you ; but in the end 
it will be best. The school I have selected is a good 
one ; the master kind, though strict ; and his wife a 
ladylike, motherly person. Be brave, Charlotte, and 
let him go. You know" — and here he stooped over 
the sofa, and kissed his sister's brow — "that the 
* Father of the fatherless ' will not forsake your 
child." 

She looked up — a true woman, with a mother's 
unselfish heart shining out in her eyes through the 
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^ears :" So be it, then, Edward ; he shall go, and I 
will trust and pray." 

Just then the door opened, and the beautiful boy 
bounded in. " Oh, Unde Edward, are you the gentle- 
man who wished to see me, and brought mo away 
from such a game of fun with Snap ?" Then, shak- 
ing hands with him, he ran to his mother, and stood 
beside her. " But, mother dear, it was because 
Walter said yovb wished me, that I have come. What 
is it, mother ? " The question was asked in a 
troubled tone, for his quick eye had detected the 
tears that still glistened on the dark lashes. " What 
is wrong, mother darling?" — and, the boyish wild- 
ness all laid aside, he bent, with a gentle look, 
over her. 

"Uncle Edward and I have been talking about 
you," was the reply, as she gently put back the 
brown curls off his large open forehead. 

" Well, and what then ? IVe been doing no harm, 
mother — only jumping with Snap. I could not have 
sat still to-day. Why, out-of-doors everything seems 
dancing and jumping — the leaves on the trees, the 
little river over the stones, and the lambs, mother — 
oh, if you only saw them ! they are just wild with 
fun. I do believe, if you had been out, you would 
have run yourself, mother. I could not have stayed 
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shut up in the school-room to-day for even one hour. 
I met Mr. Dale coming, and told him so, and that he 
need not go on, for I could not learn a lesson on such 
a day." 

" James," said his uncle, in a stem tone, " are you 
the proper person to tell your tutor when you are to 
learn lessons and when not ? It is high time such a 
state of affairs should come to an end." Then, in a 
kinder tone, he said, " Tell me, James, do you think 
you are put into this world only to please yourself ?" 

The brown eyes fell for an instant ; but the saucy 
look shone in them again as he answered, " I sup- 
pose not, uncle ; but I can't sit still when the sun 
shines like this, and everything calls me to come out 
and play." 

At these words Lady Dudley looked anxiously at 
her brother. How could she tell this boy that ere 
long he must leave his happy country home, and 
spend, not one, but many hours of each day pent up 
in a school-room ? But the expression in her brother's 
eyes left her no alternative. Drawing her son close 
to her, she said, " James, can you be a brave boy for 
mother's sake, and help her to be brave too ?" 

He started up — " Ay, mother, that I can ; how can 
I help you?" 

Calmly then she told him all. At first he hardly 
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took in all that her words implied. " Go to school, 
mother ? Leave you, and Winder Castle, and Snap ? 
Oh, mother, unde, I could not ! Don't send me 
away — oh, please don't ! Ill do anything, Uncle 
Edward — anything I'm bid. I'll send and ask Mr. 
Dale to come back this very day ; and I'll sit hard 
at lessons for hours, if only I need not go away." 

"James" — ^it was his imcle who spoke — " I thought 
at least you would try to save your mother pain. 
Look there I" For Lady Dudley, who was in deli- 
cate health, turned deadly pale, and lay half fainting. 

In a moment the boy was himself again, and, with 
a bottle of aromatic vinegar in his hand, bent over 
his mother — making her smell it, using all the while 
every endearing term he could think of ; and when 
she was restored, he said bravely, " Mother, dear 
mother, don't look like that again, and I'll do what- 
ever is best. I'll go, and show you, and uncle too, 
that I'm not selfish. I will be brave for your sake ; 
see if I don't. Only, I may come back soon, mayn't 
I ? And you'll not send me far off; say you'll not 
send me far !" 

"No, my boy, my own darling boy, you will be 
only a few hours' distance by train. And you will 
come often home to see us all ; mother could not live 
long without her boy. God bless and keep him !" 



I 
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No more words passed on the subject that day in 
Sir James's presence ; but more than one inmate of 
the castle noticed that the boy played no more, but 
sat silently under the shade of the old trees, or else 
at his mother's couch. Poor child! he could not 
remember his father's death, so this was his first 
sorrow. But true to his promise, he kept bravely 
up, and the tears which he shed were shed alone, 
where no eye but that of his Father in heaven saw 
them. Not for worlds would he increase the sorrow 
which he saw his mother was feeling at parting 
with him. 

" By the way, Charlotte," her brother remarked, 
on the day of his return from leaving his nephew at 
the much-dreaded school, " Dr. Bowles mentioned to 
me that he would put James under the special care 
of one of the steadiest boys in his school — Ronald 
Macintosh, an orphan lad from Scotland. I wonder 
if he can be a son of the Elenora Macintosh whose 
husband fell in the Afghan War, and of whom our 
brother Willie used to speak as the sweetest Chris- 
tian lady he ever met. I should not wonder if it 
is the same; for now I remember Dr. Bowles said 
his imcle had a property in the north called Ben- 
vourd, and I know Willie used to speak of Elenora's 
home by a name something like that." 
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Lady Dudley's face brightened for the first time 
since she had parted from her child. '' Oh/' she said, 
"if he be a son of Captain Macintosh, of the 14th 
Indian Cavalry, he will be well brought up, for both 
father and mother were Christians ; though, to be 
sure, they have been dead some time. O Edward, 
will they be kind to my boy, my little son ? — How 
will he bear it ? and how shall I ?" 

These last words were to herself. And then she 
went with her heavy heart to the very best place 
she could go with it — even to the throne of grace ; 
there to seek again help for her loved child, and 
strength for herself to bear up bravely for his sake. 
She did not fail to ask for this child so richly gifted 
with the world's wealth, that he might learn to use 
it aright, and to estimate it at its true value ; and in 
the spirit if not the very words of Elenora Macin- 
tosh's dying prayer, she asked that her loved boy 
might have the true riches, even those heavenly ones 
which are " better than gold" If any parent thinks 
that her grief at parting from her boy for so short a 
time is exaggerated, let such bear in mind all that 
he had been to her from his birth, and that he was 
her " only son," and she was " a widow." 




CHAPTER YL 

SCHOOL LIFE. 

Unfurl the Christian standard I 

Lift it manfuUy on high I 
And rally where its shining folds 

Wave out against the sky ! 

SATURDAY afternoons were seasons of special 
delight at Knowlton School, as at many 
another ; for then the boys were free, under 
certain regulations, to do as. they liked, and 
that almost entirely without the supervision of 
the tutors — Dr. Bowles holding the opinion that 
boys put on their honour, and really trusted, were 
less likely to break rules than those who were 
watched too closely : so no boy was called on to give 
an account of the manner in which the day was 
spent after one o'clock, if they were only inside the 
gates at a specified hour. One thing, however, was 
forbidden. Within a walking distance of Kiiowlton 
there ran a bright, sparkling river, shaded in many 
places by trees, which aflforded a pleasant shelter in 
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suinmer days ; whilst the river itself in some parts 
was known to be well stocked with trout — a temp- 
tation of no small kind to the boys. In former years 
Dr. Bowles had obtained leave for some of his older 
scholars to fish in it occasionally; but of late the 
permission to do so had been withdrawn, and so the 
doctor found he had to make a stringent law on the 
matter, and every boy knew that transgression of it 
would meet with summary and severe punishment. 
Some of the boys still grumbled about it ; but really 
they had not much reason to do so, for what with 
cricket and games of all sorts, pleasant strolls through 
the wood not very far distant, or visits to the me- 
tropolis itself every now and then with Dr. or Mrs. 
Bowles, they had plenty of pleasant ways of passing 
their Saturday afternoons. 

It is on a bright June Saturday that we again 
take a peep at Ronald Macintosh. He is sitting 
with one of his old dreamy looks, half gazing out of 
the window, half looking at the clouds as they skim 
along. He is alone ; and though his lips are silent, 
we take the privilege of putting his thoughts into 
words : — 

" * Thou hast given a banner to them that fear 
Thee, that it may be displayed,* " he was saying in 
his heart. " * Displayed,* — but surely that does not 
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mean we must tell everything we do ? Now, I do 
want to go and see that old sick woman I found out 
two or three weeks ago. She said my reading to 
her comforted her. But then the boys have begun 
to wonder where I go and what I do. Surely I am 
not ashamed to tell ? Still, it is no business of theirs ; 
and if I did, it would look as if I wanted to boast of 
doing it. It can't be wrong to be quiet about it. 
Of course, when they know, there are several will 
laugh and call me names; and I do mot like that. 
Perhaps it is cowardice keeps me from telling, — I 
don't know. 'Thou hast given a banner to them 
that fear Thee, that it may be displayed because of 
truth,' But this has nothing to do with truth ; and 
it is the Captain who has said, * Let not thy left 
hand know what thy right hand doeth.' " Here came 
a pause, followed by the resolution : " No, I will not 
say a word about it unless Dr. Bowles asks me, 
which is not a likely thing. And I must try to go 
to-day, for when I missed a Saturday lately, poor 
old Susan said she was wearying for my coming all 
that day; and I'll be back in time enough for a 
game at cricket afterwards." 

So saying, he rose, and began to prepare to go out. 
Konald had a good name at the school, where he had 
now been for some months. He was a favourite 
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with the masters, who marked his diligence at lessons 

and love of books ; and was liked also by most of 

the boys from his obliging disposition and his prowess 

at all sorts of outdoor sports. True, there were some 

amongst them who sneered at what they called IiLs 

religious notions, fit only for priests or women ; but 

even in that respect his frank, truthful, consistent 

character, silenced in time those who opposed him, 

and won from them the testimony that at least 

Macintosh's goodness did not make him stuck up or 

niggardly. 

Very faithfully, notwithstanding, had Ronald held 
up the banner; and several of the younger boys, 
especially little James Dudley, knew that it was 
by his words and example that they were saved from 
the bullying of some of the elder ones. Only two 
boys regarded Ronald with dislike ; and these were 
the very leaders of all mischief — Tom Pritchard and 
George Dundas. It was they who invented the funny 
names for him, as they termed them ; such as " Peter 
the Hermit," « Praying Aldy," " John Knox," and 
many others. At first the others had joined in the 
laugh which these names elicited; but by degrees 
the larger number ceased to see fun in tormenting a 
fellow, as they said, who was ever ready with a kind 
word and action. If he liked to pray, where was 
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the harm ? it would not be a bad plan if some more 
of them copied his example. And so, on the whole, 
Ronald's days at school passed pleasantly. 

Just as he was starting to go out, on the Saturday 
w^ are writing of, Dr. Bowles accosted him : " Mac- 
intosh," he said, " Mrs. Bowles and I are going to 
London, and if you would like to accompany us, you 
can come also." 

Ronald's first impulse was to say, "Thank you, sir; 
I should like so much to go ;" but as the words rose 
to his lips, the remembrance of the old woman, and 
her disappointment at his non-appearance on the 
Saturday he had missed, made him hesitate, and with 
an air of embarrassment he said, "Many thanks, 
sir; but I am afraid I can't go to town this after- 
noon ; I — " Here he hesitated. 

Dr. Bowles looked at him wonderingly. "Why, 
Ronald," he said, "it was only the other day you 
expressed a wish to Mrs. Bowles to go again to town. 
What has changed you? Some special game at 
cricket, I suppose. Well, well, take your own choice; 
you know I never interfere with your Saturday plea- 
sures. But I must go now, or I'll be too late." And 
without letting Ronald say another word, he was off. 

There was a sore sense of disappointment in Ronald's 
heart as, some minutes afterwards, he set off across 
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the fields to Susan's cottage. He knew he wa8 doing 
right; but just then it cost him a struggle. Yet, 
had not the Captain under whose banner he fought 
said, *' If any man will come after me, let him deny 
himself"? and had he not vowed that, as far as pos- 
sible, he would try to help the weak and suflfering 
ones of earth as a true Knight of the Cross ? \So with 
a more cheerful heart he sped on his way, the plea- 
sant summer air and bright sky cheering him. He 
saw one or two of the boys as he left the play- 
ground, and shouted to them that he would be back 
for a game in an hour or two ; but he did not stay 
to talk to them just then, waving back even his own 
favourite little Sir James Dudley, pointing to him 
that he was off for a walk. 

Susan's cottage lay in the very opposite direction 
from the river, and it was impossible for even a 
quick walker to go to both places and return to the 
school within two hours; so Ronald made up his 
mind to go straight to the cottage. On his way he 
fancied he caught a glimpse of two boys crossing the 
fields which led to the river, and wondered if they 
could be any of the school-boys, but the distance was 
too great to let him distinguish the figures. 

He soon reached the cottage, which stood alone, 
and, to his no small disappointment, found the door 

(620) 5 
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locked. As his knocking met with no answer, he 
concluded that the old woman must be asleep, and 
her little grandson, who took care of her, out. He 
lingered about for some minutes, in hopes that the 
child might be playing near ; but seeing no traces of 
him, he very unwillingly retraced his steps. He 
went back slower than he had come : he had given 
up a great pleasure, and yet had been of no use to 
the old woman. It seemed hard. Still he felt he had 
done right; and by the time he reached the field 
where his companions were playing at cricket, he had 
entirely got over his disappointment. 

"Come\long, Macintosh," was the greeting he 
received. "We have been waiting for you; come 
and help us." And in a moment the boy was en- 
grossed in his favourite sport. 

Dr. Bowles did not return from London till late, 
and the boys only saw him at evening worship, 
Sunday passed in the usual way: the hours after 
church services, or rather between them, had become 
doubly pleasant to Ronald since Dudley's arrival, for 
somehow the little home-sick fellow had found out 
that Macintosh was often alone then, and never ill- 
natured if a little boy disturbed him; so with fear 
at first the child had slipped away from some of the 
rougher boys to try and keep a promise he had given 
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his mother to spend some portion of the Sunday as 
much in quiet as he could. He had told Ronald 
this, and from that day the two contrived to be 
together for a quiet hour, reading a little, talking a 
little, till, despite the difference in their years, these 
two became great friends; and in helping the little 
boy, Bonald rejoiced to feel he was doing the Master's 
work. 

On Monday more than one of the boys remarked 
that the face of their usually kind master wore a 
troubled, stem look. After breakfast, ere lessons 
began, he spoke : — " I have a question to put, to 
which I desire a truthful answer. It has come to 
my knowledge that one or more of the boys from 
this school, in defiance of my most express commands, 
were seen at the river fishing on Saturday ; and now 
I request that the boy or boys who were guilty of 
the act will stand up and say so, in order that the 
odium of it may at least not fall on the wrong 
party." 

A dead silence fell on all, but no response was 
made, no boy stood up. Dr. Bowles looked sorely 
grieved. He threw a pained glance at each ; then he 
said, — "I number amongst my so-called young gen- 
tlemen a coward as well as a law-breaker." 

Still no word was spoken. Then the question was 
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put to each, "Were you at the river on Saturday; 
and if so, were you fishing in it?" Each boy an- 
swered, " No ;" some, it might be, less distinctly than 
others, but all in the negative. Dr. Bowles fairly 
groaned, but dismissed the boys without another 
word. 

Presently, to his no small amazement, Ronald Mac- 
intosh was requested to go to Dr. Bowles in his 
study. The look he met as he entered the room was 
one to be remembered. Mingled with sternness, there 
was in it so much of heart-felt grief. " Ronald Mac- 
intosh," were the words which greeted him, " had I 
been asked which of all the boys under my care I 
believed to be the most truly Christian one, I would 
have said it was you. Deep, therefore, is my grief 
when I find that, so far from that being the case, 
you have proved yourself a breaker of the laws of 
the school, a coward, and, much as I dislike to use 
the word, a liar !" 

The lad's hot Highland blood was up in a moment, 
and, without thinking to whom he spoke, he ex- 
claimed passionately, proudly, — "Dr. Bowles, take 
back those words ; no man living shall use them to 
me ! I am neither liar nor coward, and repeat, I was 
never near the river." 

A dead silence followed, in which, through the 
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fearful conflict in his mind, conscience was already 
speaking. Ah! Ronald, it said, is this having the 
meek and lowly spirit of a follower of Him who, 
when he was reviled, reviled not again ? True, you 
are falsely accused; but it was certainly not your 
part to speak in that way to your master, whatever 
he said to you. 

The silence was broken by Dr. Bowles. "The 
evidence I have of your guilt, sir, is an undeniable 
one; but at present I cannot enter either on that 
subject or on the punishment awaiting you. Retire 
to your own room, till you have at least gained the 
mastery over your temper, so that I can speak fur- 
ther to you;" and without a word, but with a burst- 
ing heart, the boy went to his room, bolted the door, 
and cried passionately. 

What did it all mean ? he asked himself. Why did 
suspicion rest on him ? and, above all, what was the 
evidence which Dr. Bowles had received, and which 
he said was conclusive of his guilt ? Guilty in this 
matter he was not ; but when the first burst of anger 
passed, very plainly did he see how he had sinned: 
he had been guilty of disrespect to Dr. Bowles, and 
had sinned against God by his outburst of passion. 
Ah ! was this the way in which he was to hold up 
the banner of the Lord ? What, he asked himself, 
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were some of the marks which the true soldiers of 
Christ bore, by which all men could distinguish them 
as easily as they could the Crusaders by their garb 
and outward mark ? He knew them well ; only the 
day before had he been talking to little Dudley about 
them — "love, joy, peace, long-suffering, gentleness, 
meekness." Ah ! how he had failed ; no wonder, he 
said, that he needed the cross which was laid on him 
by the unjust suspicion, when God knew all the evil 
that was in him. Then, throwing himself on his 
knees, he told all to the One who by his Spirit hath 
said, — " If we confess our sins, he is faithful and just 
to forgive us." Then he rose quieted, having sought 
that the Lord would stand by him and give him 
strength to endure false accusation calmly, and yet 
clear him from it in his own way and time. One 
duty lay plainly before him, — he must ask Dr. 
Bowles's forgiveness for the manner in which he had 
spoken to him. 



CHAPTER VII 

THE BANNER-BEARER IN TROUBLE. 

Shall Jemu bear the croM Alone, 

And aU the world go free 7 
No ! there's a cross for every one. 

And there's a cross for me. 

LE Ronald again entered the study, another 
boy had been there, one who went of his 
own accord. A rumour had arisen in the 
school-room that Ronald Macintosh was 
the boy accused of having been seen fishing 
in the river, and of having denied the fact. 
True, the report was not believed by all ; but, at the 
first flash of it. Sir James Dudley had left the school- 
room, and sought the much-dreaded study of the 
headmaster. He entered the room, however, un- 
abashed, his head erect, the brown eyes sparkling 
with indignation. "Dr. Bowles," he said, "I have 
come to tell you that you are wrong. Ronald Mac- 
intosh never broke a rule of yours ; and he never, 
no never, told a lie, I don't know who did ; but I 
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do know he did Tiot Why, I believe he*d sooner 
die than say what was not true. You don't know, 
sir, how good and kind he is, nor all he has done 
for us little fellows ; and — ^and he loves God, sir, just 
as my own mother does, and has been trying all he 
can to make me a true Christian boy also; and I 
will say, sir, you are wrong in thinking it was him, 
even if you beat me for saying so." 

The brave little heart was giving way when the 
doctor spoke. "No, Dudley, I will certainly never 
beat any boy for defending a friend in whom he 
believes. It grieves me, as much as it does you, to 
think evil of Ronald. It grieves me more, far more 
than a little boy like you can understand, for I also 
thought highly of him; but this much I will tell you, 
the proof of his guilt cannot be put aside: his fishing- 
rod was found, at least a part of it with his name on 
it, close by the spot where Mr. Lawson's man saw the 
boy fishing, and found a trout left behind when the 
fisher saw him coming and took flight. Had the 
evidence not been so strong, I would have refused 
to believe it could have been Ronald Macintosh." 

The brown eyes fell, but only for one moment. 
Again they were raised with a look full of confidence 
to the master's face. " But, Dr. Bowles, I saw Ronald 
when he left the play-ground, and he had no fishing- 
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rod in his hand ; and he was only an hour away, 
and he could not have had time to be down by tho 
river and catch a trout there, and be back so soon. 
No, sir, depend on it, Ronald is not the boy who 
broke the rule of the school." 

Dr. Bowles smiled " Well, Dudley," he said, " he 
has at least a brave defender in you, and rest assured 
I will sift the matter fully, ere the sentence of 
punishment is pronounced. As to the fact of his 
having no fishing-rod in his hand when he left the 
school, that carries little weight with it; for I 
believe he had an accomplice, who probably was out 
of the boimds ere Ronald left, and who, no doubt, 
had the rod in his possession. The man declares he 
saw two boys run away ; although he believes only 
one, and that the biggest of the two, was fishing. 
It's a sad story altogether. Now go, Dudley, and 
leave me." 

Just then the door opened, and Macintosh entered; 
and little Dudley, at a sign from the master, left 
them alone. The anger had passed from the 
lad's spirit, and he was calm now, as he asked Dr. 
Bowles to forgive him for the hasty words he had 
spoken, and for any disrespect he had shown to him. 
The pardon was granted, as far as that offence went ; 
but the tone in which it was accorded was cold and 
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hard. " And now, sir," said the master after a pause, 
" I repeat the accusation akeady made, of the truth 
of which I believe I hold the evidence beside me, 
that you broke the law of the school on Saturday 
last by fishing in the river for trout, knowing that 
a severe penalty would be inflicted on any boy so 
doing; and more, that after having done so, you 
kept a cowardly silence, when the request was made 
that the boy or boys (for it is believed you had an 
accomplice) should stand up and confess the deed. 
And, still further, to the sin of disobedience you 
added thlB greater one of falsehood, by solemnly 
denjdng the committal of the deed when the ques- 
tion was separately put to you. Now, sir, what 
have you to answer to these accusations ? " 

Ronald's face was crimson with indignation; but 
he controlled himself to speak calmly. " I have only 
one answer to give, and that, as in God's presence, I 
do give. Dr. Bowles, I am mot guilty of any one of 
the things you bring against me, on what evidence I 
know not. I never was even Tiear the river on 
Saturday. I was only one hour out of the school 
bounds, and then I went in a different direction. 
So, m the denying it, I was neither a coward nor a 
liar." 

The last word was uttered with difficulty. Dr. 
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Bowles looked steadily at the bold, fearless eyes that 
met his own. Could they, he was asking himself, 
belong to one who was acting the part of a hypocrite ? 
And for the first time he was staggered in his belief. 
Still, what of the fishing-rod ? Without a word he 
produced it. 

An unmistakable look of surprise and pain crossed 
the boy's face as he said, "That is my fishing-rod, 
sir. Did you take it from the shelf in our room ? " 

"No, Ronald Macintosh," was the stem reply; "it 
was f oimd by the river-side, dropped by the boy who 
was fishing there. Your name is on it ; and, despite 
the pain it causes me to say it, I can have no more 
conclusive evidence that you are the guilty one. 
Besides, I remember, only too plainly, your refusal to 
go to London with Mrs. Bowles and me, after you 
had expressed a strong wish to do so only the night 
before. Even then your manner struck me as strange; 
now it is easily accounted for. Ronald, Ronald ! 
I am sorely disappointed in you," and as he spoke 
he lea^t h^ hea^ on his h aids in sore distre^ of 
spirit. 

The amount of apparent evidence against him 
fairly overcame Ronald, as well as his master's grief ; 
but he spoke out. "Dr. Bowles, listen to me one 
moment, ere you condenm me thus. I see plainly 
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what cause you have to do so. I know not who is 
guilty in this matter, but I am not. I never took 
that rod from the place I put it in when I first came 
here ; who took it, I cannot say. I am almost cer- 
tain it was in its place when I left the house. I did 
not accompany you to London, much as I wished to 
do so, because I thought my duty was to remain 
here." 

At these words the master raised his head. " Your 
duty ? " 

"Yes, sir." 

"Where, then, did you go during the hour that 
you confess to being absent from bounds ? " 

" Do you know a solitary cottage, sir, that stands 
on the part of Mr. Lawson's grounds the farthest off 
from the village ? " 

Dr. Bowles nodded assent. 

" Well, sir, I went there, intending to read God's 
Word to a poor woman who is bedridden, to whom 
I have read before. I had heard she was sorely dis- 
appointed at xny having missed the previous Satur- 
day, and that was the reason of my refusal to accom- 
pany you. I see now I should have told you all ; 
but I feared you might think it was ostentatious of 
me to do so." 

Dr. Bowles's eyes brightened. "You have proof. 
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then, that the hour you were out of the play-ground 
you spent in reading Gkni's Word to a poor woman?" 

"I have no proof, sir, if my own word is to be 
doubted, for I found the cottage door locked, and 
so had to return home. You know, sir, that cottage 
is nearly half an hour's walk from here, and as I 
was back in an hour I could not have had time to 
read to old Susan," 

"Well, but did no one see you at the cottage? 
Because, if there be evidence that you were seen 
there, it would be conclusive you were not at the 
river, as from the points of distance you could not 
have been both at the cottage and at the river." 

"No, sir, I saw no one; though I looked in all 
directions for little Tommy Fegan, Susan's grandson, 
who lives with her, I did not see him." 

Dr. Bowles's brow darkened. It was strange, he 
said to himself, that no evidence of the truth of the 
boy's assertions could be found, whilst the over- 
whelming evidence of his guilt had been produced. 
There was but one course open to him, and that was 
to wait a few days ere pronouncing sentence on the 
boy and writing a full account of the transaction to 
Mr. Macleod. In the meantime, Ronald, except in 
school hours, was to be separated from the other 
boys, and the master would make every effort to 
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discover the real truth of the matter. The belief in 
Konald's guilt, which had at first possessed him, was 
shaken ; not only by little Dudley's testimony, but 
by the lad's clear, steady eye, and the truthful char- 
acter he had hitherto borne. And not altogether in 
vain had Eonald's steady uplifting of the royal 
banner proved. In the school-room, with the ex- 
ception of two or three, there was but one opinion 
held on the subject, and that was, that Eonald was 
innocent; but how the boy suffered during these 
days none knew, save the God who allowed him to 
go through such a trial for the purifying of his faith 
and the chastening of his proud spirit. Closely was 
he watched by master and tutors during the week, 
but none could detect any signs of guilt or fear: 
steadily he went through with his lessons ; fearlessly 
he bent his knee in private prayer, morning and 
evening. 

Yet the day was drawing near when, if no evidence 
of his innocence appeared, the disgraceful sentence 
of expulsion from the school would be pronoimced 
against him. During these days Sir James Dudley 
spent every spare moment out-of-doors prowling 
round the spot where the fishing-rod had been found, 
feeling in every place in hopes of finding some trace 
of the guilty one, but in vain. Dr. Bowles had him- 
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self visited the sick woman, and she had confinned 
the tnith of the boy's story, of his reading to her 
from time to time ; but of that Saturday she could 
say nothing, except that she knew she had slept 
most of the afternoon. 

Never had the doctor felt more perplexed. If 
Bonald was innocent, who then was the guilty one ? 
Once more he pubKcly appealed to the boys, telling 
them that the sentence could be no longer put off — 
the next day he must decide, and implored them, as 
in God's sight, not to let punishment fall on the 
innocent. 

As he spoke, a short, stifled sob was heard, which 
most of those who noticed it thought came from 
Ronald's breast. But Dudley's sharp ears had caught 
the sound, and knew the sob was not Ronald's: 
quietly he noticed that it came from a little boy, 
George Dundas, and as he was known to be the fag 
and friend of Pritchard, the only boy in the school 
who bore malice to Macintosh, Dudley knew that sob 
was from no grief at Ronald's disgrace ; and a hope 
sprung up in the noble boy's heart that he had a 
clue to the real offender. 

After lessons, he sought out Dundas, and, without 
asking him any questions, spoke of Ronald, how 
good, and kind, and loving he was ; reminding Dun- 
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das how he had got him not long before out of a 
scrape ; and then concluded by saying that Konald, 
like (Jeorge himself, was an orphan, with no father 
and mother to care for him ; " and, maybe," said the 
boy,«hi3 uncle wiU be so augry he wiU turn him 
to the door, and poor Eonald will become a wanderer 
on the face of the earth." 

George listened in silence, not condescending to 
answer one word; but some hours after he sought 
the master's study. Once inside it, he broke down, 
sobbing like a child. " Dr. Bowles," he said, " I have 
come to say, I wish to go home — to leave school — I 
can't be good here. I'm turning worse and worse 
every day ; and my mother, on her death-bed, made 
me promise that I'd try to be an honourable, truthful 
boy, and I can't be that here. Please, sir, don't ask 
me why; but write to my guardian, and ask that I 
may go home." 

Poor George ! he, too, like Ronald, was an orphan 
boy; but, imlike him, he had never sought a strength 
beyond his own to hold him up ; and since coming to 
Dr. Bowles's he had got so entirely imder the influ- 
ence of Pritchard, that almost unconsciously he had 
entered on a downward course. 

Dr. Bowles was much amazed. "Why, George," 
he said, " what is wrong ? , Why can you not be 
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truthful and honourable here ? It is my great deHire 
to render so all the boys under my care." Then, as 
if a sudden thought had come into his mind, he said 
quickly, " Has the story of the fishing anything to 
do with your distress ? George, do you know who is 
the real culprit?" 

No words came; no reply to the question; only 
loud sobs, as if the boy's heart was breaking. But 
in a minute or so the master caught the words which 
sent a thrill of joy through him — " I must not, will 
not telL Only, sir, don't send away Macintosh; 
indeed, indeed, he does not deserve to be punished. 
He is not guilty — ^he knows nothing about it ; but I 
must not tell who is. I will not be a tell-tale." 

Ere Dr. Bowles could reply, a knock came to the 
door; and little Dudley entered, followed by a tall 
young man in the dress of a peasant. The brown 
eyes danced with a look of joy and triumph, such as 
they had not worn for many a day. In a few words 
his story was told. Prowling about by the side of 
the river, as he had so often done lately, that morn- 
ing he had met the young lad who was now with 
him, and who had asked him, " Be you one o' the 
lads that live in the school yonder ?" 

He had answered, " Yes." 

Then said his questioner, " Canst tell if the lad wi* 

(620) g 
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the scar on his face, that was fishing here last Satur- 
day, caught any fish ?" 

At these words Dudley had sprung up, and eagerly 
asked for an explanation. 

"You see/' said the young man, "I was comin' 
along that day to see a friend on the other side o' the 
river, and was meanin' to cross at the bridge farther 
down, when a good-looking lad wi' a mark on his 
face corned up to me, and asked if I belonged to these 
parts. And when I said, * No; I comed from a farm 
a good bit off,' he says, ' All right then ; I may ask 
you : I'm going to fish hereabouts, and I've got a new 
rod, but the tackle's got all wrong — ^would you lend 
me a hand to put it to rights?' So I says that I 
will ; and we sorts it all, and I left him a-fishing. 
And I guessed he was one o' the scholards in the big 
school ; and so I just wanted to know if he had caught 
many fish." 

" So," said Dudley, addressing the master," I brought 
him right off to you, sir ; for he says he can tell in a 
minute what boy he spoke to; and, sir, you know 
there is only one ii^ the school has a mark, and that's 
Pritchard. And," said Dudley, unable to suppress 
his delight, " I knew it wasn't Macintosh — ^it c(yuld not 
have been." 

The matter was soon settled ; the moment Pritchard 
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saw the lad enter the school-room, he broke down 
and confessed alL He was the guilty one ; but he 
had not intended, in taking the rod, to implicate 
Konald. He took it because it was the only one 
he could lay his hands on; and fear and cowardice 
together made him silent when he found that the 
transaction was discovered, and the guilty one called 
on to declare himself. 

When the truth was discovered, the feeling of the 
boys was without exception one of gladness that 
Ronald was proved innocent. We need not add that 
Pritchard was sent home ; such an example could not 
be tolerated; and from that day George Dundas 
spoke no more of leaving the school. The lesson he 
had received was a salutary one for him. It was he 
who was the second boy whom Mr. Lawson's man 
had seen running off across the field. But though 
George knew that Pritchard was the offender, he had 
taken no part in the transaction, and knew nothing 
of Ronald's rod having been made use of. He only 
saw Pritchard fishing, as he was strolling past from 
another field. But taking in the story at a glance, 
when he saw the man coming down the river from 
the other side, and Pritchard throw down the rod 
and make for the school, George had run also, afraid 
of being caught and suspected of trespassing. Fear 
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of Pritchard had kept him silent when Dr. Bowles 
had spoken. 

And what of Ronald? He had suffered much 
during these days, and learned some needful lessons ; 
but calmly at last he had committed his way unto 
the Lord ; and now it was with a heart full of grati- 
tude unto him that he returned thanks that his char- 
acter was cleared, and that the royal banner he up- 
held had not, through his sin, been disgraced His 
influence in the school from that hour became stronger; 
and more than one boy was led openly to take his 
stand on the Lord's side, fight under his banner, and 
seek for that which is better than gold, and more to 
be desired than rubies. 
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HIGHLAND picnic on a bright August 
day, when the mountain-side where it in 
to be held ia purple with heather, and 
the only clouds visible in the bright blue 
sky are soft, small, white fleecy ones, and 
young faces are glowing with pleasure at 
the prospect before them, — who that has ever enjoyed 
such a recreation can ever forget it ? 

Holiday -time has once more come round, and Ben- 
Tourd House rings with the voices of the assembled 
youngsters. Ronald is there, bringing with him from 
school not only a goodly number of prizes, but a 
letter from Dr. Bowles of high commendation for the 
good influence he has exercised over the other boys. 
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And Eric has also returned from his Edinburgh visit, 
which had lasted some months. At times there is a 
more thoughtful expression on his face than of yore, 
which Mrs. Macleod notes with satisfaction, though 
the cause of it has not been disclosed : only the All- 
seeing One, who directed the boy's course to the 
house where, to himian eye. He was shut out, knows 
the real cause of the grave though as yet unsatisfied 
look that at times flits over the face of the heedless 
boy. 

As in the court of Ahab there dwelt a God-fearing 
Obadiah, and in the corrupt palace of a Caesar there 
were souls who loved and served the Lord Jesus, 
so in the household of the Rosses, whose God seemed 
to be the prince of this world, there lived a child 
whose heart the Lord had opened — a, little dark-eyed 
boy of Spanish origin, the orphan boy of a dead 
sister of Mrs. Ross, who had married a young 
Spaniard, and in her life-time had been cast off and 
disowned by her friends for the misalliance, as they 
termed it; but when both father and mother died, 
leaving their only child homeless and penniless, Mr. 
Ross had insisted on taking the orphan and bringing 
him up with their own children. And so, at the age 
of six years, little Pedro became an inmate of their 
home. A child too thoughtful for his years, shy, and 
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sensitiye> he never really amalgamated with the 
family: kindly treated in one way, neglected in 
others, he lived in a world of his own, and wove 
fanciful dreams, and created heroes and heroines for 
himself ; and even in the midst of his lessons, visions 
of the sunny land of his birth and his childhood 
were ever before him. 

No one understood him; and life was beginning to 
doud around him, when sickness came, not serious, 
but lingering. Into the house from which He had 
been tried to be excluded the Lord entered, and 
taking the little orphan boy by the hand, led him 
apart, so to speak, and spoke comfortably to him 
there ; and from that bed of sickness the child rose 
no longer sad. A new love had come into his lonely 
heart,-* new. never-failing, never-changing Friend 
had become his ; memories of almost forgotten teach- 
ing had come back to him, and the Saviour his 
parents had loved and served had whispered the 
" Peace, be still," to the weary young heart. 

Few noticed the change, unless it were Alick and 
Clara. " Pedro looks happier now," they said, " and 
is far more obliging than he used to be." 

And his tutor remarked, "Pedro begins to learn 
fast now, and no longer dreams over his lessons. 
Take care, or he will outstrip you all." 
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But Pedro dreamed still, only not in lesson-time, 
and made heroes of those who took his fancy ; and 
so it came to pass that when the little Highland boy 
came amongst them, and spoke kind words to the 
child who was an orphan like himself, Pedro exalted 
him into a hero, and almost worshipped him. And 
when, after a short acquaintance, he saw that Eric 
shrank with amazement from many of the ways of 
the house, and refused to spend the Sundays in idle- 
ness or play — ^keeping the promise he had given his 
uncle and aunt, that he would set aside some portion 
of the Lord's -day for Bible study — little Pedro's 
heart beat with joy as he thought he had found one 
who had learned to love Jesus, and would help him 
on in the heavenward path. 

Eric saw this, and shrank from accepting a charac- 
ter to which he had no claim : for earthly goods, not 
heavenly ones, were Eric's ambition; the crown of 
the world's wealth, not the unfading one of glory, 
was the crown he longed to wear, though the influence 
of his Christian upbringing still lingered in his heart, 
and made him grieved at living in a house where 
God's blessing was not daily sought in family prayer 
as at Benvourd, and God's day not reverenced and 
kept holy as it was there. 

All this he told Pedro; but the boy remained 
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unshaken in his belief that his new friend was a 
Christian, and often appealed to him on matters of 
difficulty. In vain Eric expostulated, till at last the 
question arose. Why should he not seek to be what 
Pedro thought he was? And at times a real desire, 
bom of the Holy Spirit, arose in his heart that he 
too, like Bonald and Pedro, might be a child of Go<I ; 
and through the haziness of his desires there glim- 
mered in the far distance a longing for something 
better than gold. Pedro's strong belief in him did 
good to the volatile boy, and enabled him often to 
say " No " to his cousins when they desired to lead 
him into temptation. " They are all very kind," he 
wrote to his aimt some weeks after his arrival, " but 
somehow life has a different aim, apparently, here 
from what it has at Benvourd. The cousins think a 
great deal about dress, and go to evening parties verj'^ 
often, or else have them in their own house; but 
Alick and I get on famously. And I like school, tell 
uncle, and we play no end of games ; but for all that 
I often think of you all. You, aimt, would like Pedro; 
he is a splendid little fellow, and as good as can be; 
he sometimes reminds me of Ronald. He has taken 
such a fancy to me, I can't think why; but for all 
that I am glad he has." 
And now Eric was once again back at Benvourd, 
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full of glee, on the day we write of, as the party, 
accompanied by Mr. Madeod, and Clara and Alick 
Ross — who were again in the neighbourhood — set 
off at early mom for a picnic on the side, if not on 
the summit of Schiehallion. 

The long drive at last came to an end. Nora, who 
had never been there before, was in raptures at the 
beauty of the scene ; though, as they drew near the 
mountain, they saw with anxiety that a mist had 
arisen and was covering the mountain-top, wreathing 
it round as with many folds. 

" Here we are at last," said Ronald, as he sprang off 
the hardy Highland pony on which he had ridden 
for miles alongside of the waggonette. " See, Nora, 
yonder is the inn where we are to put up the ponies 
whilst we dimb the hill. Doesn't it look grand — 
Schiehallion I mean — towering so high, though you 
can't see its head just now, as it has got its night-cap 
on; but the wind will soon blow that off — don't be 
afraid." 

But Mr. Madeod eyed with a suspicious look the 
rising mist and a bank of dark clouds that was now 
distinctly visible on the horizon. "One thing is 
certain, boys," he said, — "we must have a guide, 
especially if there is any idea of your trying to reach 
the top." 
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" Oh yes, unde," said a number of voices in one 
breath; " we are bent on going to the very top. Why, 
that is to be the great fun." 

" Girls and all !" said Mr. Macleod. — " What say you, 
Miss Stewart ? " 

That lady had kindly accompanied the party, chiefly 
to look after the girls. She shook her head, saying, 
** I am afiraid the girls will hardly reach the top, but 
well try." 

And so, amid much fun and laughter, the ascent 
b^an, Mr. Macleod having succeeded in finding a 
shepherd well accustomed to act as a guide. One 
thing only he insisted on, — ^the picnic on the hill-side 
must be abandoned if they had any intentions of 
reaching the top. Some slight refreshments they 
might carry with them; but the dinner must take 
place after they had come down. 

The view, even half-way up the hill, was charming, 
— ^mountains, peak on peak, rising aroimd, giving them 
a foretaste of the more expansive view to be seen 
from the summit. Bravely they pressed on, especially 
the mountain-bred children, whose limbs were well 
accustomed to the act of climbing, and whose feet 
loved to press the springy heather. More and more 
solitary did the scene become as they ascended, and 
left even the lonely Farm Inn far below. God's 
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impress seemed set on all around. Surely the majesty 
and power of the Almighty Creator are wonderfully 
felt amid mountain scenery. All the children felt it, 
though in greater or less degree: it was as if they 
had come nearer God than ever before. But it was 
Ronald who, as he walked between his unde and 
the shepherd, uttered almost involuntarily the words : 
" Great is the Lord, and of great power : his under- 
standing is infinite." "Praise the Lord from the 
heavens : praise him in the heights." 

As he spoke, the shepherd reverently lifted his cap. 
" Ay," he said, " it's on the heights we can best feel 
as if we can best praise the Lord, young sir; yet 
down in the vales he can hear our voices also, and 
like sweet melody, our songs o' praise sound in the 
ear o' the Almighty. But it's grand to walk the 
heights and to watch the clouds as they gather on the 
mountain-tops. But 'deed, sirs, I likena' the look o' 
the clouds noo. I much doubt our reaching the top. 
An' we must take heed, for the mists gather quickly ; 
an' well though I know the way, still it's hard to 
find your whereabouts in the mist. I think the leddies, 
at least, should go no further, but rest here while we 
go on a bit further an' see what like it looks." 

There was a loud demur at this from Nora and 
even Clara. " uncle ! " and " O Mr. Macleod ! let us 
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go on too ; we will not be beat — we must get t4) the 
top." 

But just then rain began to fall. They hail ah-eady 
got into the midst of a cloud; and somewhat abashe<I, 
they stood still to consider. 

The guide looked despondingly. " I fear, sirs, even 
if we could reach the top, there would bo no view; 
and my advice is that we should all turn and go 
down, for the rain is going to be heavy." 

But his voice was drowned by the three lads all 
exclaiming in one breath : " No, no ! let's get on. Who 
minds a little rain? We're not salt or sugar that will 
melt. Let the ladies stay here till we go up, and we'll 
be back in no time. Do let us try." 

" Well, sirs, if you're bent on it we can try ; but I 
warn you, you'll get nothing but a wetting for your 
trouble. However, I'll take you round the shoulder 
of the hill, and look around ; but if the mist be thick 
there I'll not go one step farther, for there's danger 
farther up." 

So with this decision they were obliged to be 
satisfied; and the guide, putting the ladies, as he said, 
under the shelter of an overhanging rock, and leaving 
them under the care of Mr. Macleod, set off with the 
boys. 

" Here we are, back again, uncle," said Eric, as he 
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bounded down the hill, about a quarter of an hour 
after they had set off with the guide. " When we 
got round the shoulder of the hill we found ourselves 
enveloped in mist, and Sandy wouldn't let us go a 
step farther. Isn't it a shame ? " 

At this moment the guide, accompanied by Ronald 
and Alick, appeared, and accosting Mr. Madeod, said, 
" 'Deed, sir, we must get down hill as fast as possible, 
for the rain's getting worse, and these hill-showers 
are heavy, and wetting ones as well ; so let's be off." 

Amid much mirth, despite the disappointment and 
the rain, the party hastened downwards; but ere they 
reached the inn they were thoroughly soaked. Once 
inside, peat fires were blazing; and much laughter 
was expended as the girls presently appeared in the 
little parlour where the picnic dinner was to take 
place, attired in all manner of fantastic dresses, kindly 
lent by the women of the house whilst their own wet 
garments were drying. Miss Stewart, attired in the 
hostess's Sunday dress, looked strange indeed ; while 
the girls, in woollen petticoats, coarse worsted stock- 
ings, and bright-coloured shortgowns, evoked shouts 
of laughter from the boys, who, on their part, were 
running about without boots or stockings. But, not- 
withstanding, the day's excursion was fully enjoyed 
by the youngsters, and with great glee they rehearsed 
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(heir adventures in the evening to Mrs. Macleod ; and 
in after-days it became an established joke how a 
whole party had set off to go to the top of Schie- 
hallion, and were nearly lost in the mist. 

More than once during those pleasant holidays did 
Ronald find his way to the cottage in the glen, and 
many a pleasant talk he had with old nurse, who 
still cherished the vague hope that somewhere in 
London BonaJd would meet with her lost laddie. 

It was strange enough that never, during the six 
weeks they spent together, did the three children 
meet at the Wishing-WelL Ronald sat often there 
alone, as in olden days, and mentally reviewed the 
scene with the passing stranger, renewing in God's 
presence the resolution he had made, the vow he had 
taken, to serve under the royal banner. But Nora 
specially avoided the place: truth to tell, she was 
afraid just then to stop and think, afraid to take a 
glance into her own heart, for Clara's influence was 
telling upon her, and she had made up her mind to 
have a sip at the pleasures of life ere she really drank 
at the well of living waters ; and she thought more 
just then about the gold and ruby crown of this 
world than of the one which endureth for ever. 
Ronald's quick eye marked the change in his loved 
sister, and he in part guessed the cause, but he 
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deemed silence the best course then to be pursued, 
though he did occasionally throw in a word of counsel. 
But he saw that in her happy home she was all un- 
consciously learning many of the qualities which 
characterize the woman who is " above rubies." The 
wood was piled up on the altar of her heart and life, 
only awaiting the fire from Heaven, which sooner or 
later, he was siure, would fall. 

To his brother, Eric spoke little of the new thoughts 
which had begun to stir in his breast; but he did 
talk to him of Pedro, and of the affection the little 
fellow had taken for him. And Bonald felt, without 
having been told, that an influence, powerful in God's 
hand for good, had begun to touch the life of his 
younger brother. 

Once again the parting day came round; and this 
time the separation would be of longer duration, for 
in six months Ronald was to leave school and begin 
business in London with his cousin, and Eric was then 
to take his place at Dr. Bowles' for a whole year, after 
which he was to enter a mercantile house in Liverpool, 
from whence he would proceed to China. And so 
amidst tears the orphans parted once more — Eric 
returning for a while to Edinburgh, whither by-and- 
by Nora would follow him ; and when the last even- 
ing came, and Ronald raised the hymn, — 
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*' Here we suffer grief and pain ; 
Here we meet to part again ; 
In heayen we part no more,** — 

Nora broke down and sobbed like a child. Nor was 
she much quieted when in prayer her unde asked, 
'' ihat all the party then at the throne of grace might 
one day, through the merits of Jesus, meet before the 
throne on high, and obtain from his hand a crown of 
glory, better far than gold and rubies." 



(C20) 



CHAPTER IX 

TWO ANGELS. 

" Do not cheat thy heart, and tell her 

Grief will pass away ; 
Hope for fairer times in future, 

And forget to-day. 
Tell her, if you will, Uiat sorrow 

Need not come in vain ; 
Tell her that the lesson taught her 

Far outweighs the pain." 

OME, Nora, make haste and finish dressing 
your hair; the guests will be arriving 
before long, and I want so much to see 
how you look with your lovely diadem 
on. Papa says you will be the beauty of 
the room to-night. Do make haste, dear." 

Clara Ross was the speaker of these words, as she 
and her cousin Nora stood before a large mirror, 
engaged in dressing for an evening party which was 
to take place at the Rosses' house in Edinburgh, 
whither Nora had lately arrived to spend some weeks. 
Three years and more have elapsed since we accom- 
panied the coasins on their picnic up Schiehallion, 
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and Nora is a young lady now — ^a very pretty one, 
we must confess. She stands now as when we first 
saw her, poising the costly diadem in her hand, wear- 
ing, however, a more thoughtfid face than she did 
then. She is attired in a simple dress of white, 
worked muslin, her dark-brown, wavy hair simply 
braided, but caught up at the back of her beautifully- 
formed head by a comb, from which it fell in a pro- 
fuse quantity of natural curls down her neck. Her 
face still has the same sweet, open expression of her 
childhood's days ; but there is a sad look in her blue 
eyes as they rest on the diadem. 

In reply to her cousin's words she said, resolutely, 
"I am finished, Clara, but I shall not wear the 
diadem to-night ; I am too young for such an orna- 
ment. Another year, perhaps, I may, but not yet. I 
tried it on, and it felt strange. I could not wear it ; " 
and as she spoke the girl raised her head, as if to 
efface the mark the coronet had left on her hair. As 
she did so a slight shudder passed over her, and words 
she had thought forgotten recurred to her memory. 
Once more old nurse's voice seemed sounding in her 
ear : " I'm wonderin', my lambie, what kind o' a crown 
is to sit on your bonnie brow. Is it to be the crown 
o' a vain world's folly, or the everlastin' one your 
mother prayed might rest there ? " Then, as if to 
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stifle thought, she put the diadem once more into the 
casket and shut it in with a sharp cHck. 

"Well, Nora, you are a queer girl, and no mis- 
take," said Clara. " Not going to wear your beauti- 
ful diadem after all, and you know Walter Lushing- 
ton and Alick, and even little Pedro, have been 
longing to see you with it on." 

"No; for once you're wrong, Clara," said Nora, 
testily; "Walter and Alick may have said so, but 
not Pedro : boy though he is, he would rather one 
day see another crown on my head." And as she spoke 
she took the casket and locked it in her drawer. 

Clara gazed at her in amazement. "Well, per- 
haps you are right about Pedro, but then he has such 
peculiar, old-fashioned notions. But what's wrong 
with you to-night, Nora ? you're not a bit like your- 
self. I don't believe you'll enjoy the party at all in 
that mood ; and really, you know, it's your first quite 
grown-up ball, and you don't look a bit glad about it." 

" Well, Clara, to tell the truth, I don't feel glad. 
I wonder if it is the right sort of life for me, or " — 
and her lip quivered as she spoke — " if mamma would 
have cared for me entering on it ; aunt does not, and 
Ronald does not, and — " But the sentence was left 
unfinished, for Clara broke in indignantly, — 

" Papa and mamma think it is the right sort of life 
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for my sisters and me, so why not for you ? Thougli 
you are different from us, too ; I suppose it is your 
bringing up that has made the difference." 

And Clara was right ; the blessed influence of her 
Christian upbringing had told on Nora, and although 
this was now the third winter she had spent in the 
Rosses' house, she remained quite different from them: 
she had developed into a truly beautiful character. 
Not in vain had the example of her aunt and uncle's 
daily life proved ; not in vain had the seed of good 
been planted in her heart. From everything mean 
and unwomanly Nora shrank; with all her cheer- 
fulness, there was never levity in thought or word ; 
from senseless frivolity her heart recoiled ; and many 
noticed that the light joke or malicious remark 
ceased when Nora drew near. The chann of true, 
noble womanhood was around her; and even her 
yoimg admirers checked the idle compliment or flat- 
tering words, with which they were wont to greet 
other girls, when they spoke to her. Yet her winning 
manners attracted all who saw her, and her influence 
was always exercised for good: she was still the 
gentle, helpful hand in a sick-room she had been in 
her childish days ; her voice had become even sweeter 
in reading and singing than of yore; and in all 
household matters she was an expert, as even Mrs. 
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Ross testified. But the one thing needful was want- 
ing still : man had done his part, — the Christian train- 
ing had been given, the wood was piled on the altar ; 
only, the fire from Heaven, the breath of the Holy 
Spirit, was still awanting to set it aglow. 

The girls were dressed at last, and ready to go 
downstairs; yet Nora still lingered, she scarcely 
knew why. Was it that in her heart she shrank 
from the knowledge that this evening was a sort of 
crisis in her life ? Hitherto she* had been regarded 
only in the light of a school-girl ; now, when her 
seventeenth birthday was fairly passed, she was 
acknowledged in that character no longer; and Mr. 
Ross had openly declared that the ball that evening 
was in honour of little Nora's d^but. From henceforth 
she knew that invitations to dances and parties of 
all sorts would pour in and have to be accepted ; and 
something within her whispered that ere long the 
crown of this world's folly would get so firmly set 
on her head that it would be difficult to detach it. 
"How was it," she asked herself impatiently, "that, 
even as she descended the stairs, the Wishing- Well, 
with all its surroundings, rose so clearly in memory's 
eye? Was the life she was about to enter on the 
best preparation for becoming what she had wished 
for that day, of seeking what her mother had de- 
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sired she might possess — ^the "wisdom wliich is above 
rubies"? 

Just then the postman s bell rang, and before she 
entered the ball-room, a servant, silver salver in hand, 
gave her a letter. " From uncle," she said to Clara. 
" I'll not read it till the party is over ;" but even as 
she spoke, her eyes rested on the words, " In haste." 
A feeling of deadly faintness came over her, and, 
seizing Mr. Boss's arm, who had come out of the room 
to look for Clara, she said, " Oh, please take me to 
the library for a moment ; I fear there is something 
wrong at Benvourd." 

And so it proved. In a few words Mr. Macleod 
told that Minnie, the only girl and pet of the house, 
lay at the gates of death. " She has asked for you, 
Nora, more than once. We hardly like to say Come ; 
yet we know how much you love her. Your aunt 
is fairly worn out with grief and three nights' watch- 
ing, and I can only say your presence would be a 
comfort to us all." 

Impatiently Nora threw aside the letter and un- 
fastened the string of pearls round her neck, her 
only ornament. "How could uncle doubt I would 
come! Minnie, my pet Minnie, dying, and I not 
there ! Mr. Boss, I must start at once ; the last 
coach north starts in an hour ; I know all about it. 
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TJnde went by it the last time he was here. Please 
let Williams get me a cab. I'll be ready in a few 
minutes." 

Mr. Koss interrupted her. "Nora, you cannot go 
to-night; think of the hour — and alone, too— it is 
out of the question. I am very sorry for you, dear ; 
just wait till morning, and I will take you back my- 
self. Don't cry, child; your cousin may not be so 
very ill ; naturally a father gets easily alarmed. Just 
come away, and try to enjoy yourself ; this is your 
first grown-up ball, you know, and — " 

But the indignant flash in Nora's eyes stopped him. 
" Dance, when Minnie is dying, Mr. Ross ! and those 
who have been as father and mother to me are in 
such grief ! Surely you do not mean it. Not for all 
the balls in the world would I remain away an hour 
longer from them than I could help. Please do not 
detain me, or you will break my heart. I can go 
alone. As you said this morning, I am a woman 
now, and surely am to be trusted. I do not wish to 
take any one away from the party; perhaps Susan 
will come with me to the coach, if she can be spared." 

Mr. Ross stood a moment undecided; but seeing 
that Nora was resolute, he said kindly, " Well, well 
— I daresay you are right. Go and get ready ; well 
catch the coach yet; and 111 speak to Mrs. Ross. 
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Alick must take my place to-night, and I'll take you 
to Benvourd myself." 

The packing was quickly accomplished, Clara help- 
ing and comforting her cousin as much as she could, 
for in truth she felt for her. "Poor little Minnie," 
she said — ^f or Clara knew and loved the little one — 
" how terribly sad it will be if she dies. O Nora, I 
don't believe she will. Keep up your heart, dear; 
she'll get round yet." 

Nora's tears were falling fast, but she faltered out 
the words, "If she dies, Clara, it won't be sad for 
her; she loves Jesus with all her heart, and he'll 
take care of her. But oh, how auntie and uncle and 
all of us will miss her. She was my special pet, my 
little Minnie." 

Mrs. Ross came to help. She was put out at this 
sudden break-up of plans; and although sorry for 
Nora, still the worldly life she led had in part hard- 
ened her heart, and she wished heartily that the ball 
had been over ere the bad news had come. But she 
helped forward the packing, bade Nora an affection- 
ate farewell, and telling her husband to come back 
as soon as possible, she resumed her preparations for 
the ball. 

Wearily sped the hours of the night as the tra- 
vellers drove along. With a sickening heart Nora 
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watched the sun rise over the distant hills, wonder- 
ing all the while whether the spirit of the little child 
she loved so well had already entered the land 
"that needeth not the sun;" and in the coach, with 
strangers around her, Nora prayed as she had never 
done before — sprayed for the life of her little cousin 
— ^prayed a very earnest prayer for herself, that God 
would answer her in these prayers for Christ's sake, 
and make her truly his child, even as little Minnie 
was. 

It was midnight of the following day before they 
reached Benvourd, to find Mr. Macleod awaiting them, 
with the strange, sad light on his countenance that 
one sometimes sees on the faces of those who have 
stood by the death-bed of dying Christians, whether 
that of an aged saint or a little lamb of the Good 
Shepherd's flock. " Thank God you have come ! " he 
said, as he folded Nora in his arms, hushing as best 
he could the girl's burst of heart-felt grief, as he 
gently whispered the words, "Jesus has taken our 
little daughter to his heavenly fold ; she was glad to 
go, Nora, she loved him so. Hush, my darling — com- 
pose yourself — it is well with her ; the loss is ours. 
You are greatly needed here, my child." 

He had half carried her into the parlour, and laid 
her down on the sofa. Quietly he stood by for a 
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few minutes, with bent head and lowered eyes, let- 
ting her give vent to the tears which come so easily 
from hearts in their first sorrow, and which bring 
such blessed relief. 

Mr. Boss stood by much touched ; there was some- 
thing in the quiet, resigned, though sorely-stricken 
look on the father's face that made him wonder. 
"Thank you for bringing her," had been the cour- 
teous greeting he had received; but now, in this 
sacred sorrow, he felt almost an intruder. "She 
must be terribly exhausted," he said, as Nora lay 
almost stifled with sobbing; "she has hardly tasted 
food to-day." 

Her uncle bent over her lovingly. "My Nora," 
he said, " be brave ; help us to say, ' Thy will be 
done.' Your poor aunt will need all your help. 
There have been two angels here this evening, dar- 
ling — one of death and one of life. One hour after 
our darling fell asleep in Jesus, God sent us another 
little daughter to comfort us." 

In a moment Nora was on her feet. "0 uncle, 
take me to aunt ; I will be brave, indeed I will, God 
helping me," she added. And amid all his sorrow 
these words sent a thrill of joy through Mr. Macleod's 
heart, for hitherto Nora had seemed to feel that she 
could do all things in her own strength ; but in the 
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bitter hours of sorrow, and self-reproach, and self- 
examination through which she had passed that day, 
she had been brought to see her own weakness as 
never before. 

Very softly she slipped into her aunt's room, and 
bent for a moment over the bed. "Aimtie, dear 
auntie, I've come," she said; but despite her efforts 
at self-control, one hot tear fell on the pallid face 
as she kissed the soft cheek. 

A quiet, feeble voice said, " The Lord gave, and the 
Lord hath taken away : blessed be the name of the 
Lord." ^ 

No more words were allowed to be spoken then; 
and Nora, forcing back her blinding tears, turned to 
look at the babe who had come as a little messenger 
of comfort into the house of mourning. But Nora 
would not rest that night till she had taken one look 
at Minnie as she lay beautiful in death. A smile 
seemed to rest on the little lips, and the golden hair 
still lay in curls round the fair face ; and as the girl 
kissed the cold brow, she fancied she saw it already 
crowned with the everlasting crown which is fairer 
far than any earthly one of gold and rubies. 




CHAPTER X. 

A HIGHLAND FIELD- PREACH INQ. 

" We bear you the message, the Lamb's invitation ; 
The rude world's rude clsmour, it floateth above: 
Oh join the sweet song, the glad song of salvation, 
And rest 'neath His banner, the Banner of Love." 

IGHT down on Minnie's grave in the High- 
land churchyard the autumn sunbeams were 
playing, as Nora, some months after her 
hasty return to Benvourd, stood there won- 
dering, as so many young hearts have done 
before her, how the sun could shine and all nature 
look bright when Minnie was dead. Yet inwardly 
the young girl was glad too, with a great, quiet, 
solemn joy; for in her heart light and peace had 
sprung up, and a sunshine, of which the world knows 
nothing, was filling the chambers of her soul. The 
doubting and indecision were ended at last; the 
neutral flag under which Nora had long tried to 
fight was put aside ; and the young girl had taken 
her stand as one of the followers of the Lord Jesus, 
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and joined the army over which floated the banner 
of the King of kings. 

The long, sad summer after Minnie's death was 
merging into early autumn, and the birches and oak 
trees in the lovely pass were beginning to glow in 
golden and scarlet hues, when up the glen came the 
news that a field-preaching was to take place at a 
spot not very far from Benvourd House. The great 
out-of-door preachings were not so common in that 
neighbourhood as in many other parts of the High- 
lands; and partly from the novelty of the thing, 
partly from the fame of the preacher, the young, 
noble-hearted minister, William Bums, Nora desired 
strongly to go, and her uncle willingly agreed to 
accompany her. 

Brightly shone the sun that day, and every blade 
of grass and remaining tuft of heather sparkled 
under its rays, as the party from Benvourd set off to 
the place of meeting. It was a good way off, but both 
Nora and her uncle were famous pedestrians, and fully 
enjoyed the walk on that quiet early Sabbath mom. 
The impression made on her heart by Minnie's early 
death had never worn completely off; the longing 
after higher and more satisfying joys than the world 
could give was still filling the girl's heart ; the soil 
was soft, prepared, though she knew it not, by the 
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great Creator for the ready reception of the words 
which, by the lips of his faithful messenger, were to 
prove that day to many souls the savour of life. 

As the party neared the place of meeting, Nora 
was surprised to see so many people coming in all 
directions over the moors, where the heather was 
already turning brown. Across half -reaped fields 
of golden com, down the steep hill-sides, they came, 
aU looking eager, though with the calm hush of the 
Sabbath day about them. 

"Uncle, where does all that multitude of people 
come from?" said Nora, as she looked in amazement 
at the crowd, as they congregated at the river-side, 
waiting for the ferry-boat to cross and recross with 
the many passengers; for the gathering-place was on 
the opposite side of the river from Benvourd. 

Her uncle smiled. "You may well ask that, 
Nora. The greater number of these people have 
come from places miles distant, and some must have 
walked for hours to get here so early. God grant 
that not mere curiosity has brought them, but a 
hunger for the bread of life." 

Just then the ferry-boat reached the bank of the 
river where they stood, and Mr. Macleod and his 
niece stepped into it, along with several others. 

"You're getting hard Sabbath work to-day, Sandy," 
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said Mr. Macleod, addressing his old friend the ferry- 
man. 

" Ay, ay, sir," was the ready reply, spoken in the 
Gaelic language; "but it's blessed work too, for if 
half that we hear is true, it's the Lord's own 
message that will be given to-day, and na doot many 
o' Satan's captives will be set free. The ferry work 
is one o' necessity and mercy, I'm thinking ; and the 
Lord'll no' hold us guilty for doin' that kind o' work 
on his holy day. Not one penny o' payment will old 
Sandy take for this work, Yon's a grand sicht, sir." 
And as he spoke he pointed to the hill-side, just above 
the spot where the meeting was to be held. . Already 
it was crowded with people, and the sound of psalm- 
singing was wafted to the river : — 

" O come, let us sing to the Lord : 
Come, let us every one 
A joyful noise make to the Bock 
Of our salvation." 

Young and old, rich and poor were grouped there, 
the grass and the heather their carpet, and the blue 
arched sky their roof, while a small mountain cas- 
cade, as it leaped from rock to rock over-canopied 
by the rowan trees, mingled its music with that of 
the slight breeze and the chorus of strong voices. 
The scarlet cloaks and white caps of some of the 
older women, and the checked shepherd's plaids of 
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ihe men, all formed a picture that would not soon die 
out of memory's eye. 

But now the preacher stood in their midst, and 
with a voice of power, and eyes that once seen were 
never to be forgotten, addressed the crowd. 

We will not here write details of that wonderful 
service, the words of which burned into the very souls 
of some of the hearers, and by the power of the Holy 
Spirit changed the lives of many. The subject was 
the parable of the ten virgins. Five were wise, and 
five were foolish. Vividly were they described; 
powerfully the utter folly of those who had lamps, 
but had no oil in them, was depicted, as having a 
name to live, yet Satan-bound, Satan-deluded, Satan- 
possessed. Then the contrast was drawn — the peace 
and joy of the wise vii^ns, united to Jesus, and so, 
with well-filled, clearly-burning lamps, ready when 
he calls to go into the marriage feast with him. 

No mere description can rightly convey the power 
of that sermon, for every word seemed freighted with 
the power of the Holy Ghost convicting and convert- 
ing. Truly the arrows of the Lord pierced sharply that 
day into the hearts of his enemies, and chain-bound 
ones groaning under the fetters of the Evil One were 
freed, and left the meeting, like the Ethiopian of old, 
"going on their way rejoicing." 

(620) g 
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And what of Nora ? Not even the uncle sitting 
beside her knew of the conflict in her heart; no 
spoken words told of the surrender of heart and life 
into her Saviour's keeping. Yet the Lord of glory 
knew of it. And when the long-waiting, patient 
Emmanuel entered into that young heart by the door 
which was flung open for his admittance, and took 
possession, a new song of praise rang through the 
courts of heaven, and angels, amid the many songs of 
joy which they sang that day over ransomed souls, 
did not leave out a special one for the young orphan 
girl who had passed from death unto life under the 
preaching of God's own Word at the field-meeting in 
the lonely Highland glen. And when Nora lay 
down to rest that night, there played on her lips a 
smile of God's own peace, and on her brow, it may be, 
the angel-host could see the shadow of a crown more 
beautiful far than any earthly one of gold and rubies. 
And when, ere many days elapsed, Ronald received 
a letter from his dearly-beloved sister, telling the 
glad news of her new-found peace in Jesus, his lips 
also gave praise to God for the answer to many 
prayers, both of those who were still on earth and of 
those who had passed within the veil, yet whose 
prayers had been laid upon the golden altar, to be 
answered when the great Answerer of prayer saw 
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fit. And as Ronald read her account of the words 
which had pierced her heart, and the description of 
the preacher of them, he wondered if it could be the 
same person who, in his Master's name, had enlisted 
him as a recruit in the army of the Lord of hosts, 
bound for the great crusade against Satan. In some 
things the description agreed, in others not ; and as 
he never met on earth again the mysterious stranger, 
he never knew if indeed it was William Bums who 
had spoken to him beside the Wishing- Well. 



CHAPTER XI. 

HOME LIFE. 

** Every day and every hour, 
Every gift and every power, 
0>nsecrate to Him alone 
Who hath claimed you for His own.** 

*ORE than two years have passed since the 
death of little Minnie Macleod. Life at 
Benvourd has gone quietly on. Little 
duties, little cares, and what some would 
call little pleasures, made up the daily 
routine of the lives of most of the inhabi- 
tants of the neighbourhood ; and yet both in nature 
and the souls of the inmates of the glen there was 
growth. Not very visible, perhaps, to an unobservant 
eye, still the young trees in the pass were reaching 
upwards, and, all imseen, their roots were striking 
deeper down, enabling them the better to bear 
unharmed the wild winter blasts that from time to 
time swept over them. The river also, though 
almost imperceptibly, was deepened, the large boulder 
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stones in its channel were getting more firmly fixed 
in their places than of yore. And in the souls of 
many of the dwellers there, the words of gospel 
truth, sown on the September day we have written 
of, at the field-meeting, were springing up, " first the 
blade, then the ear," one day to ripen into full com. 

And so it was in Nora's soul: from strength to 
strength she was going on, ripening gradually in the 
wisdom which cometh from above, expanding into a 
noble Christian character, — ^a comfort in her home, 
and amongst the poor proving a true counsellor and 
friend. 

Snow was on the ground, and a keen, frosty wind 
was blowing, when one morning she came into the 
drawing-room at Benvourd, equipped for a walk, fur 
cuffs on her arms, fur around her neck, and a leather 
bag in her hand. Very pretty she looked as she 
peeped in. " Any messages, auntie ?" she said. " I'm 
off to see old nurse and some of the poor bodies; and 
111 look into the school on my way back, and see 
how the children are getting on with their work." 

" All right, dear," was the reply ; " only, do not get 
cold. And take Cherry with you for company." 

** How bright and happy Nora looks," Mrs. Macleod 
remarked to her husband, as he entered the room 
shortly after the young girl had set off on her walk. 
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"Yes," he said; "and yet I had a letter this 
morning from Mrs. Ross, asking if I did not think it 
was a mistake to keep Nora moped up here all the 
winter, when she should be mixing in society and 
seeing something of the world. Of course an invita- 
tion to spend the winter with them follows ; and, if 
you agree with me, I have resolved to let Nora 
choose for herself." 

" Surely she does not look either dull or moped. 
But if she wishes a change she shall have it." 

In the meantime Nora was tripping down the pass 
with a glad heart. Never, she thought, had she 
seen the whole coimtry more beautiful than it looked 
that day : the snow-crowned hills glistening in the 
sunlight, and the leafless trees, now sprinkled with 
snow, glittering like diamonds as the merry little 
sunbeams played on them, and the river, swollen 
with the melting snow, rolling swiftly along, making 
music through the lonely pass. Moping, indeed! 
The firm step and bright, sparkling eye of the girl 
told the falsity of that supposition. 

Warmly was she welcomed by old nurse. Not long 
had she been in discovering the change that had 
taken place in her darling's heart ; and many a time 
now, as she stroked back the golden brown locks off 
the broad brow, she loved to think that a fairer 
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diadem than that of this world would one day rest 
there. 

On the morning we write of, a more than usually 
hearty welcome greeted Nora. " Come in, come in, 
my lambkin ; I*m wantin* sore to see ye. Look ye 
here ; I've had news o' my puir misguided laddie. 
He's livin', Miss Nora, sore broke down, they write, 
in mind an' body, but ower prood to say a word to 
his auld grannie, wha loes him dearly yet, in spite o' 
a' his faults. How got I the news, you ask ? Weel, 
ye see, it's this Duncan Finlay ; ye'll mind o' him ? — 
Jean Finlay's son, doon the glen. Weel, he's been in 
fu'rrin pairts, a sailor lad; an' in the ship eomin' 
hame, wha should he see but Johnny — ^my Johnny — 
workin' his passage hame (for it seems he's been i' 
the Indies, puir laddie); and when he saw Duncan, he 
made him promise he'd no tell ony o' his folk where 
he was, or what he was daein'. An' at first Duncan 
had kind o' agreed to that ; but when they were nearin' 
England, Johnny fell sick, an' Duncan has been 
rale kind to him, got him intil lodgin's, an' tended 
him like a brither. But my puir laddie's gettin' nae 
better ; an' noo Duncan feels he canna' keep silence 
ony langer, an' so he wrote to his mither to tell her 
a' this, — ^and oh, Miss Nora, he says, for a' Johnny 
appears hardened -like to his hame, he thinks his 
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heart turns fondly to his auld grannie still, for in 
his sleep he ca's for me, an' speaks aboot the anld 
hills an' the bonny pass, whiles faneyin' he's helpin' 
the gentry to fish i' the river, or gangin' wi' them as 
he's dune mony a time ower the muirs when they're 
shootin' the grouse; an' aince, missie, only think, 
Duncan writes " — ^and as she spoke, tears ran down 
the old woman's cheeks — " he thocht he was in the 
kirk, an' began singin' oot the words o' the psalm, 
'The Lord's my shepherd, I'll not want.' 'Deed, Miss 
Nora, my heart's fair like to break, when I think o' 
my bairn lyin' in yon great city, among strangers 
noo ; for Duncan has to leave to join his ship again. 
An' since it's the Lord's will, I canna get to him, I've 
been thinkin', if only you would write to Maister 
Ronald, he'd seek him oot and comfort him a bit. 
See, here's the address I've gotten frae Duncan." 

Nora looked at ii "Oh yes, nurse," she said; 
" I'll write at once to Ronald ; I know he and my 
cousin, Mr. Arbuthnot, often visit among the lodging- 
houses in London ; and Ronald will be so pleased if 
he can help poor Johnny in any way. Keep up your 
spirits, nurse ; perhaps the illness may be God's way 
of drawing poor Johnny to himself." 

"Ay, ay," was the old woman's reply. "I'm 
trustin' in him, missie ; the Good Shepherd goes into 
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the wUdemess after his errin' sheep, an' sometimes, 
even against their will, carries them home to the fold 
in his ain lovin' arms. And ye'U write soon, missie, 
an' tell me whenever ye hear ? " 

" That I will," said Nora, rising ; " but I must run 
off now, for I have one or two sick people to see 
down the glen, and auntie told me not to linger too 
long." And calling Cherry to come away from the 
cosy fire, she set off, having cheered up by her 
bright looks and loving words the heart of the old 
woman. 

Through the pass she woimd her way, now running 
a bit with Cherry, now pausing to look at the river 
as it danced along, or to note the little birds as they 
hopped about from spray to spray, picking at the 
bright berries that yet remained. Then turning out 
of the pass, she crossed the highroad, and entered a 
small cottage in a field, where dwelt a sick child, 
nigh unto death; but at the sight of the bright 
young face, she looked up with a smile. Nora 
produced some little delicacy out of the leather 
bag, to tempt the failing appetite; then seating 
herself beside the bed, began, at the child's re- 
quest, to "sing to her something about heaven." 
In the rich, sweet voice with which God had 
endowed her, she sang of the land where hunger 
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and thirst, pain and sickness are felt no more, and 
where — 

" Christ's presence fills each heart with joy, 
Tunes every mouth to sing." 

And the sweet singing soothed the restless child, 
and brought a smile of peace to her lips ; and when, 
with a word of prayer, the visit ended, and Nora was 
out again on the snow-covered earth, the child lay 
and thought of her bright young visitor, and of the 
happy land of which she had sung. 

One or two more visits of love, and then Nora 
turned into the village school, the face of the teacher 
lighting up as she entered. She had a kind, merry 
word for all, praised some and gently chid otbfers; 
then sat right down among the workers, and told 
them a story over which eyes that were beginning 
to look weary sparkled again, and to which the 
teacher herself listened as eagerly as the little ones. 
Then followed a simple hymn about the "Happy 
Land," in which the voices of even the very little 
ones chimed in sweetly. 

And once again Nora was off, having left a good 
influence behind her. She had had a happy day, 
and an adventure as well ; for just as she was leav- 
ing the pass, who should she meet but two young 
girls, nieces of their neighbour, Mrs. Forbes, who. 
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along with their governess, were going to Benvourd 
with an invitation for her to spend a week at 
Craiglora, to meet some friends from England who 
had arrived unexpectedly. 

The girls had come so far in the carriage, and were 
to walk through the pass to Benvourd, but had 
contrived to take a wrong turn, and being strangers 
to that part of the country, were wandering about in 
great perplexity when they met Nora and her dog. 
" No doubt," said one of them, " if you had not met 
us, we would have been benighted, and, perhaps, 
perished in the snow ! " 

Nora had laughed at that idea, but made a good 
joke about the travellers who had lost their way in 
the Highland pass. 

They did not return with her to Benvourd, as they 
had lost so much time, and were to await the carriage 
again at a house not far from the pass; so Nora 
returned as she had gone out — ^alone. She looked so 
bright and merry, as in her eager way she related 
the day's work, that her imcle and aunt smiled to 
each other as they thought of Mrs. Ross's idea that 
she was "moped" in her Highland home. All were 
much interested as she related that nurse had at last 
heard of her wandering grandson; and tears of 
sympathy filled Mrs. Macleod's eyes when she told 
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of the dying child who had asked her to sing about 
heaven, and her thoughts turned to her little daughter 
so early called to glory. 

In the evening Mr. Macleod gave Nora Mrs. Ross's 
letter, and told her he and her aiuit gave her full 
liberty to accept the invitation, if she felt at all in- 
clined to do so. " We will miss our bright sunbeam," 
he said, "but only desire that in this matter you 
should please yourseK." 

Nora read the letter, laughing over the idea of her 
moping. " Why, uncle, what does she mean ? I am 
as happy as I can possibly be; and I have so many 
things to interest me, and people to love, I could not 
manage to be dull." Then she said seriously, " Uncle, 
if I am to aoswer this invitation as I wish, I would 
really rather not go, — at the present, at all events. I 
know I would have many temptations there to which 
I am not exposed here ; and although I believe Jesus 
would enable me to resist them, still," — and she lowered 
her eyes as she spoke, — " I am only a beginner yet in 
the Christian life, and I am fearful I might not prove 
a loyal banner-bearer in that household. No, luicle ; 
if you and aiuitie will keep me yet a bit, I would 
rather not go ; though I do wish to go to Mrs. Forbes' 
if I may. I do so love the dear old lady; and the 
girls are so nice also. Dull, indeed! I only wish 
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Clara were one half as happy a girl as I am! Uncle, 
I do think people can't be really happy till they have 
learned to love Jesus. I am sure, when I think of 
what I was two years ago and what I am now, I can 
sing truly,- 

* Oh happy day, that fixed my choice 
On thee, my Saviour and my God ! * " 

Her uncle drew her into his arms and kissed her 
tenderly. ** Thank God you can say that, Nora. I do 
believe your dear mother's prayers are answered for 
you, that you might be led to seek after the wisdom 
that is better far than gold and rubies." 




CHAPTER XIL 

SOUGHT AND FOUND. 

" Ring the bells of heaven ! there is joy to-day, 
For the wanderer now is reconciled : 
Yes ! a soul is rescued from his sinful way, 
And is bom anew — a ransomed child ! " 

[UR scene changes from the Highland glen to 
a large mercantile house in the city of Lon- 
don. It was three o'clock on a winter day, 
and the gas had already been lighted in- 
doors and in the streets ; but work was 
going on busily yet. Clerks were running here and 
there giving orders to the many porters who stood 
awaiting them, while several still worked hard at 
the desks to which they had been chained for hours. 
The season was a busy one, and work-hours were 
longer than usual then; but there was no look of 
discontent on the faces — visions of holiday-time and 
Christmas were rising before most and cheering them 
on. Besides, the heads of that firm had always a 
kindly word for their employes. Here and there, in 
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a pause of the busy work, the young men might be 
heard discussing their plans for the coming evening or 
the approaching Christmas week. " I'm off to the 
theatre to-night," said one, addressing a gentle-look- 
ing lad who sat beside him. " Will you come with 
me, Farran ? There is a famous new actor to appear, 
and the play is a good one. There's no use asking 
Macintosh or any of his set, for they never go; they're 
a dull lot. But you're different. Besides, you've seen 
so little of the world, it will do you a deal of good. 
Say yes, and I'll manage about a ticket." 

The lad thus addressed hardly seemed to hear the 
question put to him, for just then he was looking 
fixedly at a neighbouring desk, at which sat a hand- 
some young man, with a look of quiet joy on his face 
that told of a heart at peace. Then he turned quickly, 
as if awakening out of a dream. "A dull lot, did 
you say, Perkins ? then Macintosh does not be- 
long to it. He is always so happy; you never 
see him sulking and disagreeable, like some of the 
other fellows. I was just looking at him now, 
and wondering how he contrives always to be so 
cheerful." 

" Oh, well, I suppose he's happy enough. I bear 
him no ill-will, but I hate cant. Now, what about 
the theatre ? Let us leave Macintosh alone ; he can 
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go his way, well go ours. A short life and a merry, 
say I ! " 

Farran hesitated ; he liked neither the tone of his 
companion's voice nor the words he spoke. Was it 
merely his own thoughts, or did whispered words 
really reach his ear, — " If sinners entice thee, consent 
thou not"? In any case, the effect was the same. 
A whitewashed house in a country village rose 
before his eyes; and there, with a bunch of pure 
white roses in her hand, stood his gentle, loving, 
widowed mother as he had seen her last, when she 
said farewell to him, and repeated the very words 
which now sounded in his ears : " My son, if sinners 
entice thee, consent thou not." He turned to his com- 
panion, and in a tone of decision said, ''Thanks, 
Perkins, for your offer of a ticket to the theatre, but 
I would rather not go. I am not ashamed to confess 
that I know my doing so would grieve the most lov- 
ing-hearted mother that ever a lad possessed ; and so, 
although she never said to me not to go, still I believe 
she trusted me to respect her wishes in this matter, 
and I mean, God helping me, to do it. You know I 
am the only son of my mother, and she is a widow." 

Perkins's only answer was a low whistle of con- 
tempt, and any further conversation was stopped by 
the head of the firm, Mr, Arbuthnot, tapping young 
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Farran on the shoulder. " Look here," he said, " I 
have to go off in a hurry ; take this letter to Mac- 
intosh, and tell him I forgot to give it to him when 
I was speaking to him just now. It came for him 
just after he had left the house this morning. See, 
he has left his desk and moved to the other end ! " 

Farran rose to fulfil Mr. Arbuthnot's order. Mac- 
intosh took the letter with thanks, then began to 
speak to Farran. " It seems strange," he said, " that 
we two, who spend our days in the same place, have 
never yet exchanged words. My cousin told me that 
you were, like myself, from the coimtry, — a stranger 
in London. If your Saturdays are not always en- 
gaged, would you join me in a walk ? It is pleasant 
on the Heath if the day be fine. Say, to-morrow ? " 

Farran gave a hearty response to the proposal, 
adding, " I often long for a breath of coimtry air in 
this smoky town, but walking alone is stupid work." 

And so a friendship, which we have not time to 
follow out, was struck up between these two ; and to 
Ronald was given once more the joy of lending a 
hand to hold up the faltering steps of a weak child 
of God, who had well-nigh slipped amidst the temp- 
tations of a crowded city and the attractions of 
thoughtless companions. Ere long Farran could 
write to his mother that he " believed that God had 

(620) 9 
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given him Ronald Macintosh as a friend and com- 
panion in answer to her prayers/' And who shall 
say that it was not even so ? 

Snow fell on the evening of the day we are writ- 
ing of, and the children at many a window in the 
comfortable houses of luxury in the west of London 
watched with delight the merry snowflakes, as they 
called them, as they fell whirling about with every 
breath of air. All over the great city they fell, 
covering up the dirt in the crowded, dingy streets 
and courts, as well as whitening the large parks and 
gardens. Very fast they seemed to fall on the win- 
dow-sill of a poor lodging-house, where a lad, sick 
unto death, tossed from side to side on his comfort- 
less bed. Far from home and friends, he lay for- 
saken and desolate, reaping the bitter harvest of a 
wasted life, experiencing even now the truth of the 
Scriptinre words, that " the wages of sin is death ; " 
" the way of transgressors is hard." Yes, he felt it 
now ; and somehow it seemed to him as if the little 
snowflakes were repeating the words to him over and 
over again : " The way of transgressors is hard." No 
other words would come just then to his memory; 
but before his eyes floated a far-off vision of a lowly 
Highland hut, and an old woman, and of just such a 
snowy winter day, when he had stolen away from 
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his happy home, enticed by wild companions, to 
escape the dull life, as they termed it, of the High- 
land glen, and try his fortune in the great city. 

He had not meant then to leave his home and kind 
grandmother for ever. He had had visions of mak- 
ing a f ortime, and returning to keep her in comfort in 
her old age. But the wrong step taken, he gradually 
fell, first into ways of idleness, and then into worse 
ways ; had roamed about from land to land, weary 
and unsatisfied, till now he lay dying in a comfortless 
London lodging-house, his only friend obliged to leave 
him, while he had refused to let him tell his Scotch 
friends anything about him. So now, he said to him- 
self, there was no help for it — ^he must die. Scripture 
words of hope, blessed invitations of love from God's 
own lips, were well known to him ; his Scotch Bible 
education had left him no stranger to those words of 
psalms and paraphrases sung in the quiet coimtry 
church on Sabbath days. They often rose to memory. 
But he refused to take the comfort ; he said they were 
not for him. He could join the many in saying, "All 
we like sheep have gone astray; we have turned every 
one to his own way ; " but as yet he stopped there. 

And so on that winter evening he lay, before his 
eyes a picture of high moimtains, on which the snow- 
flakes were falling even then, and in his ears the 
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rush of the Highland river as it dashed through the 
pass, near which stood the home of his childhood. 
Oh, to see it once again! — to hear, but for one moment, 
the dearly-loved accents of the Gaelic tongue, to him 
sweeter and more melodious than any other language 
in the world, — ^to feel once again the loving hand of 
his grandmother laid on his brow, as she was wont 
to do in his boyish days when she gave him her good- 
night blessing ! As he thought of these things, the 
tears fell fast, and an agony of bitter repentance filled 
his heart ; and for the first time the words, spoken 
in what to those around him was an unknown lan- 
guage, broke from his lips, " God be merciful to me a 
sinner ! " 

The landlord of the house, who had strolled in at 
that moment, heard the words, and turned hastily 
away. He said to himself, " I do wish some friend 
would turn up ; that lad Finlay said he had written 
to his people in the north." 

But the words had struck on the ear of a yoimg 
man who was just entering the room, after having 
asked " if a lad called John Robertson lodged there." 
Quickly he strode to the bedside, and spoke a few 
words in the same strange language. They seemed 
to act like a charm on the sick lad. He raised him- 
self in bed, a bright light sparkling in his eyes, and 
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said, but not in Gaelic, "Who are you, sir? and 
where do you come from ? Oh, speak again in my 
native tongue, that I may make sure that it is not 
all a dream ! " 

Then ensued a conversation in Gaelic, which it is 
well I am not called upon to write, or my readers to 
peruse ; but every word of the strange guttural lan- 
guage sounded as soothing music in the ear of the 
dying lad. Great was his surprise when he dis- 
covered that the handsome young gentleman beside 
him was the Master Macintosh with whom he had 
often climbed the hills and fished in the river near 
his northern home. 

Not long had Ronald to tend the dying lad, for his 
days were numbered ; but to him was given the joy 
of being used as God's instrument to set free one of 
Satan's fettered captives. To the cry for pardon, 
which were the first words that had greeted his ear, 
he could give, in all their fulness, the Lord's words of 
free forgiveness, could tell how Jesus " came to seek 
and to save them that were lost." And the heavy, 
sin-sick heart grasped with a firm grip the precious 
promise, " He that cometh to me I will in no wise 
cast out." And so, even at the eleventh hour, Johnny 
Robertson fell at the feet of his mother's Saviour, 
and was able to say, "My Lord and my God I" 
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"Herein indeed is love, not that I loved God, but 
that he loved me." " Tell grannie," he said, " her and 
my mother's prayers are answered now, even to me, 
the chief of sinners. Sing to me. Master Macintosh, 
once more the psalm I used to sing wi' grannie, and 
at the kirk, with the high hills around — ' The Lord's 
my shepherd.' " And when Ronald came to the words, 
" Yea, though I walk through death's dark vale, yet 
will I fear none ill : for thou art with me," a feeble 
voice broke in, in the lad's native tongue, " That's so, 
that's so." One deep-drawn breath, and the soul of 
the Highland laddie was with the Lord. 

They buried him in an old London grave-yard, 
aroimd which the hum of busy life was perpetually 
heard ; far from home and kindred he lay, miles and 
miles away from the calm quiet of the grand old hills 
which overshadowed his childhood's home. A single 
stone, put up by Ronald, marked his resting-place, 
and on it were the words, " With the Lord." 

There were tears shed in the quiet hut over the 
letter which told of the death of the wandering one; 
but they were not all bitter : joy mingled with the 
grief — the erring child was at rest now in the 
Father's house above. "The Lord is a promise- 
keeping God," said the old woman. "The Good 
Shepherd has gone into the wilderness after the lost 
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sheep, and borne it safely back to the fold. For ever 
blessed be his holy name. And may his blessing rest 
on the head of the young lad who sought him out, 
and soothed his lonely dying bed, by telling him of 
that hidden treasure which is better than gold and 
above rubies. 



OECAPTER XIIL 

THE COUSINS. 

" From thAt day T ktiev him— 

Christ, mj Pilat and Klnt, 
FKliier. Prlsnil, FhyBlclin,— 

Can IceiM losing! 
Nb;, nnUl he ctOl me 

I will leU his prt^eei 
WhMMoe-er I go-" 

ALONE, mamma! must I go alone?" said 
Clara Ross in a low, discontented tone, as 
r mother told her the doctor's opinion 
that, after the long, weakening illness 
from which she was just recovering, a 
change of air was absolutely necessary, 
especially now, when the east winds, so trying to 
invalids in Edinburgh, were blowing. 

" He recommends the Bridge of Allan," she said ; 
" and your father and I have arranged that you shall 
go next week. Not alone," she replied, in answer to 
Clara's query; "Maria will go with you. It will 
certainly be a trial for your sisters to dispense with 
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her aid at this gay season of the year, for she cer- 
tainly dresses their hair beautifully ; but, of course, 
they must make the sacrifice when your health 
demands it, although, I fear, I will have to endure 
their reproaches when they hear of the arrangement. 
It is unfortunate that I cannot go with you myself ; 
but, of course, it is my duty to accompany Laura and 
Jane to the public balls, and then the two dances in 
our house come on, so I have no choice. Poor Clara! 
how grieved you will be at missing all the spring 
gaiety! What! crying, child? Well, well, never 
mind ; the doctor says you will soon be as strong as 
ever, and youll enjoy the balls all the more next 
year." 

Clara pushed aside fretfully the hand her mother 
laid on her brow. " It isn*t that," she said. " I was 
tired of balls and visiting night after night long 
before this illness came on ; but oh ! I don't want to 
be sent away alone with only a servant. Couldn't 
Aunt Emmie chaperon the girls, and you come with 
me, mamma ? " 

But such a proposal by no means satisfied the 
worldly mother. " Now, Clara, you must be reason- 
able. You know the calls of duty must be attended 
to; a mother must look after the interests of her 
children. I am sorry to have to send you away at 
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all, more especially as your father has peculiar ideas 
about it; so don't let him see how unhappy you 
are." And so saying, Mrs. Ross moved away to super- 
intend some household matter. 

She was not an unkind or even careless mother. In 
her own way she loved and was proud of her chil- 
dren. But her one ambition for them was a comfort- 
able settlement in life ; the things seen and temporal 
filled her heart, and a life of worldliness was making 
her cold and selfish. 

That night, when Clara had gone to bed, the sub- 
ject of the visit to the Bridge of Allan was warmly 
discussed in the drawing-room, where Mr. and Mrs. 
Ross sat with their daughters. Mr. Ross spoke 
angrily. " On one thing I have made up my mind — 
the girl shall not go alone. If her own mother can- 
not leave home, and her sisters are too selfish to do 
so, I shall give up a month's business and go myself. 
You girls will have to do with fewer fine dresses, 
that's all ; for I will have to pay a gentleman hand- 
somely to act for me. But I will not have my little 
Clara neglected for all the dresses in the world; so 
when you fix on the lodgings, take a room for me 
also." 

A look of consternation passed between mother 
and daughters, and in one breath they exclaimed, 
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" But, papa — ^Mr. Ross — ^you forget we are to have two 
dances in the house next week, and you must not be 
absent — ^it is impossible. Think of your duty to 
your family, my dear," added Mrs. Ross. 

But the only answer vouchsafed was, " Well, my 
dear, to tell the truth, I have doubted for long 
whether my countenancing a constant round of 
gaiety and frivolity was indeed my real duty to my 
family. And when I see the result of such a life, in 
rendering my daughters selfish and unkind, I doubt 
it still more. We have higher duties to fulfil than 
merely living to ourselves, and I pray God he may 
teach us all to see it ere it be too late." 

If a bombshell had fallen in the midst of the little 
company, it could not have caused greater fear and 
astonishment than did Mr. Ross's speech. Higher 
duties to fulfil than living a life of pleasure ! Why, 
that was the way religious people like the Macleods 
talked; and surely papa was not turning one of their 
sort ! Mrs. Ross was sorely put out, but not so much 
astonished as her daughters. Ever since the time, now 
four years ago, that Mr. Ross had accompanied Nora 
Macintosh to Benvourd House, on the night of little 
Minnie's death, she had observed a difference in his 
way of speaking of religion, and also a growing dis- 
like to the constant gaiety which went on in their 
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house. She had shut her eyes to the fact, and was 
glad that the girls never appeared to observe it. So 
now she felt she must act cautiously, and said abruptly 
she would think over the matter, and see what 
arrangement could be made. One thing was certain — 
Mr. Ross must on no account be obliged to leave his 
business. 

The next morning found her at the breakfast-table 
with a radiant face. An idea had occurred to her, 
which, if agreed to, would please all parties. " Papa," 
she said, addressing her husband by the name he bore 
in the family circle, " I have been so troubled about 
dear Clara all night ; and as there seems a difficulty 
about either myself or the girls leaving home at 
present, how would it do to ask Nora Macintosh, of 
whom Clara is so fond, to visit her at the Bridge of 
Allan, and so provide her with a pleasant companion?" 

Mr. Ross*s brow lightened — ^for indeed it would 
have been a loss to him to leave town just then — and 
he said eagerly, " That would be a capital plan. My 
mind would be at ease if Clara had such a pleasant, 
sensible friend with her as Nora Macintosh ; and as 
she has been brought up not to please herself only, I 
doubt not, if she can be spared from her home duties, 
she will go. By all means write and ask her." 

And so it fell out, after a few days' delay, that Nora 
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Macintosh found herself installed in comfortable 
lodgings at the Bridge of Allan, as companion-nurse 
to her cousin Clara. In complying with the request, 
she had to make a sacrifice of no small kind ; for the 
same post had brought her an invitation from Lady 
Dudley to spend the ensuing month with her in her 
English home, as she had long desired to become 
acquainted with the sister of her little boy's favourite 
friend, and also with the child of the Elenora Mac- 
intosh of whom she had heard so much. Inclination 
said, " Go ; this is just what you have long been de- 
siring, and it would never do to refuse." Duty said, 
" Decline for the present ; your cousin is ill, and longs 
for your society." It was a struggle, we must con- 
fess ; but Nora had been too long a servant of the 
One who came to earth not to be ministered unto, 
but to minister, and who has left his disciples the 
command to deny themselves, to hesitate long. And 
so the English visit was put off for the present, and 
Nora went to cheer up her invalid cousin. 

And a pleasant six weeks' visit she had, as she 
afterwards told her aimt. Spring buds were open- 
ing, and light spring breezes, and soft, though often 
flitting sunshine, brought joy to the bright yoimg 
heart of the healthy girl, and returning vigour to 
Clara's still delicate frame. Never before had the 
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cousins so much enjoyed being together ; and much 
pleasant girlish talk was interchanged. But though 
Nora at first said little to her cousin as regarded the 
change she had experienced since they last met, 
Clara was not long in discovering the quiet light in 
Nora's eyes — the look of rest, so different from the 
unsatisfied one which at times she had worn in the 
days gone by. All testified to " a heart at peace with 
God." And, moreover, Nora preached by her life ; 
the unselfish spirit, the kind, loving words, the deep 
reverence for God's Word and for his holy day, all 
told from what source the peace and joy came. And 
somehow — ^as Clara told her father in one of his hur- 
ried visits, to see how the two girls were getting on 
— although Nora never sermonized her, or brought 
forth her own opinions, still she was never ashamed 
to speak of the love of Jesus, and to claim him as her 
own friend. 

As she spoke these words, Mr. Boss bent over her 
and said, "Thank God, we may all claim Jesus as 
our Friend, if we will take him as our Saviour. I've 
been long in finding it out ; but I have found it, my 
child, though at the eleventh hour. Seek you him, 
my child, while you are still young, and the same 
joy and peace which Nora has got will be yours 
also." 
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Clara's tears fell fast as her father spoke, for, in- 
deed, for months past she had been weary and dis- 
satisfied with her profitless life, and a longing after 
higher things had filled her heart ; but she had feared 
the opposition she would meet with from all her 
home relations, and so had stifled the Spirit of God, 
and tried to drown the voice of conscience in a cease- 
less round of so-called pleasure. And now, to find 
that her own father had been feeling much as she 
had done, but, not content with convictions of sin, 
had foimd the rest and the peace she longed to 
possess. That night proved the turning-point in the 
life of Clara Boss; and as she and her cousin sat 
together, after Mr. Ross had returned home, the 
barrier of shyness between them on sacred things 
fell, and Clara learned for the first time the way in 
which Nora had been brought to decision in religious 
matters, and heard all about the field-meeting, and 
the servant of God whose words had set her free from 
Satan's chains. 

Nature had spread her fairest, freshest mantle of 
tender green over hill and dale, ere the cousins left 
the Bridge of Allan. The last evening they spent 
together there, was one neither of them ever forgot, 
one that rose often in memory's eye when seas rolled 
between the friends. Long they lingered, gazing out 
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of the window on the fair scene before them. The 
sun was beginning to set when first they took their 
seats on the couch placed near the window. Light 
fleecy clouds, varied with crimson and purple glory, 
were floating about on the horizon, as if accom- 
panying the sun to his resting-place; and after 
he had slowly sunk behind the hills, they glowed 
even more brilliantly with his beams, seeming now 
to be set in a backgroimd of molten gold, till the eye 
fell beneath the exceeding beauty of the sight. But 
gradually the tints paled, and at last changed into 
a soft gray, with only the faintest blush of rosy hue, 
paling and paling till the shades of evening crept over 
all, and a crescent moon cast its silvery beams on the 
scene. 

Words exchanged that night were long remem- 
bered by the cousins ; and as, ere^ they parted, their 
voices rose together in prayer to their Father in 
heaven, asking for grace to help in each time of 
need, in her heart Nora thanked God that he led 
her to the quiet resting-place, and gave to her the 
high honour of helping onward in the heavenly path 
a child of his who was groping till then in the dark- 
ness, seeking light, but finding none. 

And Clara returned to her home, strong as of yore 
in body, to begin a new life of usefulness, to prove a 
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comfort to her father, and a light, however feeble, to 
all who were in the house. From her heart now she 
could thank God for the long weeks of trying illness 
through which she had passed, when, withdrawn 
from the gay world's influence, she had had time to 
be still and to hear his voice, and been enabled by 
his grace to exchange the tinsel of a frivolous life for 
the true riches which she had formerly despised, but 
which she now esteemed as far better than gold and 
above rubies. 

Nora wrote to her brother Ronald that Clara 
Ross had now begun the warfare of life under the 
royal banner. 



(C20) 10 



CHAPTER XIV. 

A FAMILY GATHEBIira 

" We shall meet in the Eden above. 
In that beantifnl land of the blest; 
All our trials and pains will be o'er 
When we enter that mansion of rest.** 

gs|OIIRTEEN years have passed since our first 
glimpse of Benvourd House and its in- 
mates. The month of September has come 
round again, when once more we take a look 
there. The house is full of visitors — so full, 
that Mr. Macleod says there must surely be three beds 
in every room ; but his wife denies that fact, though 
she confesses that every little garret room is fiUed, 
and she is not sure that every one has a full com- 
plement of pillows. But, in answer to that, all 
declare themselves well satisfied; and the scanty 
accommodation only brings forth merry remarks 
from the youngsters of the party. 

Time has, indeed, brought changes in the circle 
since first we saw them. There are silver threads 
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not a few mingled with the dark hairs of both Mr. 
and Mrs. Macleod ; and even Charlie, who was only a 
toddling two-year-old child when we first heard of 
him, is a fine manly-looking stripling of more than 
sixteen years old, the very idol of the three little 
girls and twin-brothers, who look up to him with 
great respect as their big man-brother. Well may 
the Macleods look with thankfulness at their six 
healthy, happy children; and if a tear dims their 
eyes as they think of the loved daughter so early 
taken to glory, it is but for a moment, for the child's 
short life had not been lived in vain, and the Lord 
had made her death a means of softening some hard 
hearts, and drawing the parents' afiections more 
and more fieavenward. " The Lord hath been mind- 
ful of us, and he will bless us," was the imspoken 
utterance of both the owners of Benvourd House, as 
they looked round the assembled group. 

Ronald, Eric, and Nora were there, though in 
altered circumstances from the time we first saw 
them. Beside Ronald, now a partner in his cousin's 
mercantile house in London, stood his fair wife, the 
Clara Ross of earlier years. They have only been 
married a few months, and this is their first trip since 
then to the Highlands. A quiet, happy light shines 
in Clara's eyes ; and of her it can truly be said, she is 
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a helpmeet for her husband. Hand in hand they are 
fighting beneath the royal banner of the great King; 
hand in hand they are engaged in the noble crusade 
which so many, thank God, are now waging against 
the powers of darkness in the overcrowded London 
streets; and from amongst many poor ones there, 
who through their instrumentality have been res- 
cued from destruction, there are those who call them 
blessed. 

Husband and wife have strolled out together, 
leaving a group of merry youngsters behind them. 
Ronald was the first to speak. "How well Nora 
looks, does she not, even with the thoughts of to- 
morrow's ceremony and the sad parting from so 
many whom she dearly loves. She wears a look of 
calm heart-joy ; and the more I see of him, the more 
I feel that Eustace Ashley is the very husband for 
her, though one would fain have kept her in our own 
country. Still, when we think of the greatness of 
the work she is called upon to share as a missionary's 
wife, we dare not murmur; and every day it is 
becoming plainer that China, with its teeming mil- 
lions, is a mighty field for mission work. Yes, as 
imcle said to me this morning, * We must give her up 
willingly to the Lord's work, for he loveth a cheerful 
giver.* And Eric, too, Clara, what a fine man he has 
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turned out — first-rate at business, I hear! Indeed, 
Ashley told me yesterday that he knows the head of 
the firm in China where Eric is, and that he speaks 
confidently of ere long taking him in as a junior 
partner. If it be so, we m.jLj his fortune, L re- 
gards this world, is made. And he is a true Christian, 
quiet, but real. We little thought, when he first 
went to Edinburgh to your father's house, Clara, that 
it was to be there he would awake to a personal 
knowledge of Christ !" 

"And was it so, Ronald?" said Clara, in a sur- 
prised tone. 

" Yes, indeed ; he has told me so himself. It was 
Pedro's firm belief that he was a Christian boy, 
because he shrank from spending the Lord's-day in 
the way many of you then did, that first led him to 
see that he took his religion only from the * precepts 
of men,' but was a stranger to Jesus, as his Saviour 
and Friend ; so, as he says, it was Pedro who all un- 
consciously led him to seek the Lord. But see — ^here 
comes Sir James Dudley with uncle; let us join 
them." 

It was well for Ronald that whilst thus occupied 
in talking to his wife, he did not hear the conversa- 
tion which Sir James Dudley was carrying on with 
Mr. Macleod, for, indeed, praise of his friend Ronald 
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was the chief theme of it: the lad's admiration of 
the counsellor of his boyhood was increasing with his 
years, and in his ardent way he loved to speak of the 
one to whom he felt he owed so much. " Why, Mr. 
Madeod," he said, "I don't believe you half know 
what a splendid fellow he is, nor how he is adored by 
all who serve with or imder him. You see, there is 
a friend of my mother's whose only son is a clerk in 
the house, and you should hear how he speaks of 
Macintosh. Why, he says, but for him he might 
have been a dissipated man. He was just standing on 
the verge of ruin, when Ronald came to his aid, took 
him from the society of bad companions, and led him 
into the right path." 

Mr. Macleod's eyes glowed with pleasure as ho 
listened. God had indeed given to him and his wife 
a rich reward, in the way the three orphan children 
whom they had brought up had turned out ; and their 
praises were sweet to his ear. And with growing 
pleasure he saw the influence for good that all three 
were exercising over his own children as they ad- 
vanced in years. 

In the meantime, Nora had contrived to get alone 
with her aimt on this the last day in her happy 
home, for the morrow was to be her bridal day, and 
also that of a long farewell to Scotland's shores ; for 
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after a short visit in England, she and her husband, 
accompanied by Eric, were to set sail for China, the 
land in which her husband worked as a miasionary 
and her brother as a merchant. Her heart was full 
as she thought of leaving so many dear ones, but yet 
new ties and a new love filled her heart ; and it was 
no small addition to her happiness that she was going 
to help in the work of spreading the knowledge of 
Jesus in a heathen land. Many loving words of 
advice and encouragement did she receive that day 
from her mother-aunt, — words to be pondered over 
and acted on when seas rolled between them. 

Evening had come, and the youngsters, under the 
leadership of Sir James Dudley and Pedro, started 
for a walk, when Ronald, Eric, and Nora, detaching 
themselves from the rest, set out together. Almost 
involimtarily, it seemed, they turned.their steps in the 
direction of the Wishing- Well. The sun's parting 
beams were just striking there when they reached it, 
and a rich golden hue was glowing on all around, 
lighting up the brilliantly coloured leaves of the 
various trees that formed the backgroimd to the well. 
For a minute or two they paused beside it, each heart 
recalling vividly the last time they had all stood 
there together, on the eve of Ronald's departure for 
school in England. 
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Eric was the first to break the silence. "Who 
remembers," he said, " the day, many years ago, when 
we stood here, and each wished for something beside 
this well ? I wonder if our wishes have been ful- 
filled." 

For a moment there was no reply. Ronald remem- 
bered vividly how his wish had been to be a true 
Knight of the Cross, and bear the royal banner boldly 
into the enemy's country; and with that remem- 
brance there arose the form of the mysterious stranger 
who had showed him the real meaning of his some- 
what fanciful desire. And Nora, too, was recalling the 
wish of her heart, that she might obtain what her 
mother desired for her, that she might be above 
rubies. 

Whilst she and Ronald hesitated, Eric spoke again, 
— " My wish has^ I believe, been granted, though not 
in the way I expected. I have got riches, great 
riches — even the untold wealth of the saving know- 
ledge of Christ Jesus, which is indeed ' better than 
gold.' " 

"Yes," said Ronald, "Eric is right; I do believe 
that the Lord has indeed given imto us exceeding 
abundantly above what we desired. He has given 
to me the desire of my heart — to be a banner-bearer 
in his glorious army, and to help in some small degree 
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the weak and oppressed ones. And you also, Nora, 
can say that your wish has been fulfilled. Is it 
not so ?" 

And Nora bowed her head in grateful acknow- 
ledgment of the fact. She knew in her inmost 
heart that she too had long ago obtained that which 
is above rubies. 



CHAPTER XV. 

THE BRIDAL DAT. 

" He traineth ns, 
That we may shine for Him in this dark world, 
And bear His standard dauntlessly unfurled; 
That we may show 

His praise by lives that mirror back His love, — 
His witnesses on earth, as He is ours above." 

[HE marriage day had come at last. The 
quiet ceremony was to take place in the 
drawing-room of Benvoiu'd House. And 
Clara was putting the finishing touches to 
her sister-in-law's bridal dress, and arrang- 
ing the simple white wreath, with just a small spray 
of orange-blossom in it, on her head, when a thought 
struck her. "Why, Nora," she said, "what has 
become of the costly diadem of gold and rubies I 
used to envy you the possession of when we were 
girls ? I don't believe you have ever once worn it." 

Nora smiled. " No, Clara, I never have ; and now 
it is mine no longer." 

"Why not, dear? have you given it away? Of 
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course, you were entitled to do so, for it was your 
own. To whom have you given it ? " 

At that question the bride's eyes sparkled with a 
glad light, and she quietly answered, " To the Lord, 
Clara dear; right into his treasury it went some 
three or four months ago. Uncle and aunt and 
Ronald also knew and approved ; indeed, they felt as 
if I could have done nothing else. I have given 
myself, you know, Clara, to the Lord for his service ; 
and could I withhold the most precious earthly 
possession I had ? No, dear ; I was only too glad I 
had it to give; and Eustace felt the same. How 
could I hear of the spiritual destitution of the 
millions of souls in China without desiring to aid 
them, not only by my life, but also by my means ? 
And so, when Bonald found a trustworthy jeweller, 
willing to give a full price for the diadem, I sold it, 
and the money has gone ere this to aid the funds of 
the Chinese mission." 

Clara's eyes filled. " Nora, I am glad it is so ! 
And Eustace will feel as I do, if he be not blind, that 
it needs no diadem of gold and rubies to beautify 
the brow of his bride to-day. But a truce to more 
talking now. I believe Ronald is waiting impatiently 
to take you down." 

One moment the cousins knelt together in silent 
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prayer, then quietly descended to the drawing- 
room. 

The autumn sun was still brightly shining, when 
the carriage drove up, after the luncheon was over, 
to bear off the bride and bridegroom. There was a 
mixed feeling of joy and sorrow in the hearts of all, 
for Nora Ashley was bidding, it might be, a long 
adieu to the home of her childhood, every spot of 
which was endeared to her by loving associations. 
Only that morning she had gone alone to strew some 
of her bridal flowers on the graves of her mother and 
of her little cousin Minnie, well knowing that she 
might never again revisit the spot. And now, even 
as with tear-dimmed eyes she drove once again 
through the lovely pass, gorgeous in its autumn 
dress, she cast around her a look which seemed as 
if it would stereotype the scene for ever on her 
memory's eye, to arise clearly in distant lands. As 
she passed the hut where the old nurse had lived and 
died, she pointed it out to her husband ; and as she 
did so, she seemed once more to feel the kind touch 
of the loving hand as it one day had pushed back her 
golden-brown hair, and to hear the voice which had 
said, "I'm wondering my lambie, what kind o' a 
crown will sit on that bonnie brow ; whether it will 
be the crown o' a vain world's folly, or the ever- 
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lastin' one that your mother prayed so earnestly 
might rest there ? " And Nora knew now which it 
was ; and even in the midst of her bridal happiness, 
she could look forward with joy to the day when 
she would take the golden crown put on her head 
by the Saviour's own hand, and casting it at 
his feet, give to him all the glory for evermore. 

Meantime, the party assembled at the door of 
Benvourd House to see the young couple drive off 
turned slowly indoors; only Mr. and Mrs. Macleod 
and Ronald lingered a few minutes, to catch sight 
of the carriage as it wound down the steep road 
below the pass. 

**God*s blessing go with them both," said Mr. 
Madeod. "Long shall we miss our Nora, Ronald; 
beautifully has she fulfilled her home duties. And 
now she goes forth to a foreign land to work 
for the Lord in a distant part of his vineyard. 
As I told Eustace Ashley, ere parting, he was 
a happy man to have secured her for a wife; 
for truly ' the heart of her husband may safely trust 
in her. Her price is above rubies.* " 

" Yes," said Ronald, " it is even so. Our mother's 
dying prayer has been truly answered as regards 
Nora ; she has obtained that wisdom of which it is 
written, 'The topaz of Ethiopia shall not equal it, 
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neither shall it be valued with pure gold/ for *the 
price of it is above rubies/ It can be said of her 
with truth that * she stretcheth out her hand to the 
poor ; yea, she reacheth forth her hands to the needy/ 
and also that ' in her tongue is the law of kindness/ 
I believe she will exert an influence for good where- 
ever she goes, and prove to be well fitted for the 
arduous duties of a missionary's wife. And well 
may we ask God to bless and keep both her and 
her husband, as they go forth to lift high in heathen 
lands the Royal Banner of the King of kings; and may 
both be as crowns of glory in the hand of the Lord, 
and as royal diadems on the head of our God ! " 
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DIARY OF MRS. KITTY TREVYLYAN. A Story of the Times 
of Whitefleld and the Wesleys. 

THE DRAYTONS AND THE DAVENANTS. A Story of the 
avil Wars. 

ON BOTH SIDES OF THE SEA. A Story of the Commonwealth 
and the Restoration. 

WINIFRED BERTRAM, AND THE WORLD SHE LIVED IN. 
A tale for young people. The scene is laid chiefly in London. Wealth and 
poverty are contrasted, and the happiness shown of living, not for selfish 
indulgence, but in the service of Christ, and doing good to others. 

SKETCHES OF CHRISTIAN LIFE IN ENGLAND IN THE 
OLDEN TIME. 

TALES BY THE 

AUTHOR OP "THE SPANISH BEOTHEES." 

UNDER THE SOUTHERN CROSS. A Tale of the New World. 
Crown 8vo, cloth. Price 6s. 6d. 

THE SPANISH BROTHERS. A Tale of the Sixteenth Century. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra. Price 6s. 6d. 

NO CROSS NO CROWN ; or. The Dark Year of Dundee. A 

Tale of the Scottish Beformation. With Seven Illustrations. Post 8vo. 
Price 88. 6d. 

TALES BY ANNIE LUOAS. 

THE CITY AND THE CASTLE. A Story of the Beformation in 
Switzerland. Crown 8vo, cloth extra. Price 6s. 6d. 

LBONIE; or, Light Out of Darkness: and WITHIN IRON 
WALLS. A Tale of the Siege of Paris. Twin-Stories of the Franco- 
German War. Crown 8vo, cloth extra. Price 6s. 6d. 



BY M. PILLEUL. 

PENDOWER. A Story of Cornwall in the Beign of Henry the Eighth. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra. Price 6s. 6d. 
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BOOKS OF TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE. 
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RECENT POLAR VOYAGES. A Record of Adventure and Discovery. 
From the Seaxch after Franklin to the Voyage of the Alert and the IHscovery 
(1875-76). With Sixty-two Engravings. Crown 8vo, cloth. Price 6s. 6d. 

GREAT SHIPWRECKS. A Becord of Perils and Disasters at Sea— 
1544-1877. With Fifty-eight fine Engravings. Crown 8vo, cloth. Price 6s. 6d. 

KANE'S ARCTIC EXPLORATIONS. The Second Grinnel Expedi- 
tion in Search of Sir John Franklin. With Sixty Woodcuts. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra. Price 58. 

HEROES OF THE DESERT. The Story of the Lives and Labours of 
M077AT and Livingstone. With Frontispiece and Vignette. By the 
Author of *' Mary Powell." Post 8vo, cloth extra. Price 8s. 6d. 



ILLTJSTEATED BOOKS OP SOnHfOE AND HISTORY. 

LIGHTHOUSES AND LIGHTSHIPS : A Descriptive and His- 
torical Account of their Mode of Construction and Orgrani- 
zatlon. With Seventy Xllostrations from Photographs and other Sources. 
Post 8vo, doth extra. Price 3s. 6d. 

ANIMAL LIFE IN THE PRIMEVAL WORLD. Founded on 
Meunier's "Les Animaux d'Autrefois.'* With Eighty-nine Engravings. 
Post 8vo, cloth. Price 2s. 6d. 

GREAT FISHERIES OF THE WORLD-DESCRIBED AND 
ILLUSTRATED. With numerous Engravings. Post 8vo, cloth extra. 
Price 8s. 6d. 

POMPEII AND HERCULANEUM: Their History, their De- 
struction, and their Remains. By W. H. Davenport Adams. 
With Fifty-seven Engravings and a Plan of Pompeii. Post 8vo, cloth extra. 
Price 3s. 

THE MONSTERS OF THE DEEP, AND CURIOSITIES OF 
OCEAN LIFE. A Book of Anecdotes, Traditions, and L^ends. With 
upwards of Seventy Engravings. Post 8vo, cloth extra. Price 3s. 6d. 

NATURE'S WONDERS. By the Kev. Richard Newton, D.D. With 
Fifty-three Engravings. Post 8vo, doth extra. Price 2s. 6d. 

TRIUMPHS OF INVENTION AND DISCOVERY. By J. Hamh.- 
lON FsTB. With Illustrations. Post 8vo, cloth extra. Price 2s. 6d. 



The Best Medioal Ghiide for the Family. 

DR. J. WARBURTON BEGBIE'S BOOK OF MEDICAL IN- 
FORMATION AND ADVICE. Post 8vo, cloth. Price 28. 6d. 

" Plainly and simply written.** — Scotsman. 
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BOOKS FOR BOYS. 
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BY W. H. G. KINGSTON. 

IN THE EASTERN SEAS ; or, The Begrions of the Bird of 
Pcuradlse. A Tale for B078. With One Hundred and Eleven Illustra- 
tions. Grown Svo, cloth, richly gilt. Price Os. 

IN THE WILDS OP AFBICA. With Sixty-six Illustrations. Crown 
Svo, cloth, richly gilt. Price 6s. 

BOUND THE WOBLD. A Tale for Boys. With Fifty-two Engravings. 
Crown Svo, cloth extra. Price 6s. 

OLD JACK. A Sea Tale. With Sixty Engravings. Crown 8vo, doth extra. 
Price 6s. 

MY PIBST VOYAGE TO SOUTHEBN SEAS. With Forty-two 
Engravings. Crown 8vo, doth extra. Price 6s. 

THE SOUTH SEA WHALEB. A Story of the Loss of the CTiampion, 
and the Adventures of her Crew. With Thirty Engravings. Crown 8vo, 
doth extra. Price 6s. 

SAVED FBOM THE SEA; or. The Loss of the "Viper," and 
the Adventures of her Crew in the Desert of Sahara. 
With Thirty-two Engravings. Crown 8vo, cloth extra. Price 6s. 

THE YOUNG BAJAH. A Story of Indian Life and Adventure. With 
Forty-four Engravings. Crown 8vo, cloth. Price 68. 

THE WANDEBEBS ; or. Adventures in the Wilds of Trinidad 
and up the Orinoco. With Thirty-one Engravings. Crown 8vo, cloth. 
Price 6s. 

TWICE LOST. A Story of Shipwreck, and Adventure in the Wilds of 
Australia. With Forty-six Engravings. Crown 8vo, doth. Price 6s. 

THE YOUNG LLANEBO. A Story of War and Wild Life in Venezuela. 
With Forty-four Engravings. Crown 8vo, cloth. Price 6s. 

IN THE BOOKY MOUNTAINS. A Tale of Adventure. With Forty- 
one Engravings. Post 8vo, cloth. Price 8s. 6d. 

IN NEW GBANADA ; or. Heroes and Patriots. A Tale for Boys. 
With numerous Engravings. Post 8vo, cloth. Price 3s. 6d. 



THE HOUSEHOLD EDITIONS. 

THE LIFE AND STBANGE ADVENTUBES OP BOBINSON 
CBUSOE, OF YOBK, MABINEB. Written by Himself. Care- 
fully Beprinted from the Original Edition. With an Introductory Memoir 
of Daniel De Foe, a Memoir of Alexander Selkirk, an Account of Peter 
Serrano, and other Interesting Additions. Illustrated with upwards of 
Seventy Engravings by Keelsy Halswelle. With a Portrait of De Foe, 
a Map of Crusoe's Island, De Foe's Tomb, Facsimiles of Original Title- 
Pages, &c., &c. Crown 8vo, cloth extra. Price 8s. 6d. 

THE SWISS FAMILY BOBINSON; or. Adventures of a Ship- 
wrecked Family on a Desolate Island. Uiuibridged. With 
upwards of Three Hundred Engravings. Crown 8vo, cloth extra. Price 88.6d. 
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BOOKS FOB BOYS. 
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BY R. M. BALLANTYNE. 

HUDSON BAY; or, Everyday Life in the Wilds of North 
America. With Forty-six Engravings. Crown Svo, cloth extra. Price 58. 

THE YOUNG FUR-TEADERS. A Tale of the Far North. With 
Ulustrations. Post Sro, doth. I^ce Ss. 6d. 

UNGAVA. A Tale of Esquimaux Land. With Illustrations. Post Svo, cloth. 
Price 3s. 6d. 

THE CORAL ISLAND. A Tale of the Pacific. With Illustrations. 
Post Svo, cloth. Price 3s. 6d. 

MARTIN RATTLER ; or, A Boy's Adventures in the Forests 
of Brazil. With Illustrations. Post Svo, doth. Price 3s. 6d. 

THE DOG CRUSOE AND HIS MASTER. A Tale of the Western 
Prairies. With Illustrations. Post Svo, cloth. Price Ss. 6d. 

THE GORILLA HUNTERS. A Tale of Western Africa. With Illus- 
trations. Post Svo, cloth. Price Ss. 6d. 

THE WORLD OF ICE ; or. Adventures in the Polar Regions. 
With Engravings. Post Svo, cloth. Price Ss. 6d. 

THE OCEAN AND ITS WONDERS. With Sixty Engravings. Post 
Svo, cloth extra. Price Ss. 



BOOKS OF PEEOEPT AND EXAMPLE. 

LIVES MADE SUBLIME BY FAITH AND WORKS. By the 
£ev. BoBERT Steel, D.D., Author of ** Doing Grood," &c. Post Svo, cloth. 
Price 2s. 6d. 

LIVING IN EARNEST : Lessons and Incidents fk'om the Lives 
of the Great and Good. By Joseph Johnson. Post Svo, cloth. 
Price 2s. 6d. 

LIVING TO PURPOSE. A Book for Young Men. By Joseph Johnson. 
Post Svo, doth. Price 2s. 6d. 

DOING GOOD; or. The Christian in Walks of Usefulness. 
Illustrated by Examples. By the Bev. Bobe&t Steel, D.D. Post Svo, 
doth extra. Price Ss. 6d. 

WILLING HEARTS AND READY HANDS ; or. The Labours 
and Triumphs of Earnest Women. By Joseph Johnson. Post 
Svo, cloth extra. Price 8s. 6d. 

THE THRESHOLD OF LIFE. A Book of Illustrations and Lessons 
for the Encouragement and Counsel of Youth. By W. H. Dayenpobt 
Adams. With Six Engravings. Post Svo, doth. Price 2s. 6d. 

SEED-TIME AND HARVEST ; or, Sow Well and Reap WelL 
A Book for the Young. By the late Bev. W. K. Twbedib, D.D. With 
Ck>loured Frontispiece and Vignette, and Six Tinted Plates. Post Svo, doth. 
Price 2s. 6d. 
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THE A. L. 0. £. SEBIES. 



RICHLY ILLUSTRATED, AND ELEGANTLY BOUND. 

At FIVE 8HILUNQ8 each. Crown 8uo. 

PRIDE AND HIS PRISONERS. With Forty Engravings. 
THE TRHTMPH OVER MIDIAN. With Twenty-eight Engraving*. 
RESCUED FROM EGYPT. With Twenty-seven Engravings. 
THE SHEPHERD OF BETHLEHEM. With Forty Engravings. 
EXILES IN BABYLON. With Thirty-four Engravings. 
HEBREW HEROES. With Thirty Engravings. 



At THREE 8HILUNQ8 and 8IXPENCE each. Post 8vo. 

A WREATH OF INDIAN STORIES. 

ON THE WAY ; or, Plaices Passed by Pilgrrims. 

THE CITY OF NOCROSS, AND ITS FAMOUS PHYSICIAN. 

THE LADY OF PROVENCE ; or, Humbled and Healed. 

CYRIL ASHLEY. A Tale. 

CLAUDIA. A Tale. 

HOUSE BEAUTIFUL ; or. The Bible Museum Opened. 

IDOLS IN THE HEART. A Tale. 

THE SPANISH CAVALIER. A Story of Seville. 

THE HAUNTED ROOM. A Tale. 

PRECEPTS IN PRACTICE. Stories niostrating the Proverba 



At THREE 8HILUNQ8 each. Post 8uo. 
RAMBLES OF A RAT. Gilt edges. 
THE MINE ; or, Darkness and Liffht. Gilt edges. 
THE SILVER CASKET; or, Love not the W^orld. 
MIRACLES OF HEAVENLY LOVE IN DAILY LIFE. 
THE CROWN OP SUCCESS; or, Four Heads to Furnish. 
FLORA; or, Self-Deception. Gilt edges. 

THE YOUNG PILGRIM. A Tale Illustrating the Pilgrim's Progress. 
THE GIANT KILLER; or, The Battle which All must Fight. 
THE ROBY FAMILY; or, Battllngr with the World. GUt edges. 
THE ROBBERS' CAVE. A Story of Italy. 
WAR AND PEACE. A Tale of the Betreat from CaubuL 
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THE A. L. 0. E. SERIES. 



RICHLY ILLUSTRATED, AND ELEGANTLY BOUND. 



At TWO SHILUNQ8 and SIXPENCE each. Post 8uo. 

FAIRY FBISKBT ; or, Peeps at Insect Life. Cloth extra. 

FAIRY KNOW-A-BIT; or, A NutsheU of Knowledge. Cloth 

extra. ^ 

OLD FRIENDS WITH NEW FACES. PUtea. GUt edges. 
MY NEIGHBOUR'S SHOES. GUt edges. 



At TWO 8HILUNQ8 each. Post 8uo. 

THE HOLIDAY OHAPLET. A Book of Stories. 
THE SUNDAY OHAPLET. A Book of Stories. 



At ONE 8HILUNQ and SIXPENCE each. Royal 18mo, 

THE STORY OF A NEEDLE. Illustrated. 

WINGS AND STINGS. With Sixteen Engravings; 

STORIES FROM THE HISTORY OF THE JEWS. With 
Coloured Frontispiece and Vignette, and Thirty Engravings. 



At ONE 8HILUNQ each. Royal 18mo. 

UPWARDS AND DOWNWARDS, and Other Stories. With 
Coloured Frontispiece, and Four Illustrations. 

THE OLIVE-BRANCH, and Other Stories. With Coloured Fron- 
tispiece, and Sixteen Illustrations. 

A FRIEND IN NEED, and Other Stories. With Coloured Fron- 
tispiece, and Seven Illusb'ations. 

THE HYMN MY MOTHER TAUGHT ME, and Other Stories. 
With Coloured Frontispiece, and Twenty-four Engravings. 

EDITH AND HER AYAH, and Other Stories. With Coloured 
Frontispiece, and Sixteen Engravings. 

TRY AGAIN, and Other Stories. With Coloured Frontispiece, and 
Seventeen Engravings. 

GOOD FOR EVIL, and Other Stories. With Coloured Frontispiece, 
and Seven Illustrations. 
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TBUE TO HIS COLOURS; or, The Life tliat Wears Best. 
B7 the £ev. T. P. Wilbok, M.A., Vicar of Payenham, Author of " Frank 
Oldfleld; or, Lost and Found." Illnstrated. Post 8yo, doth. Price Ss. 6d. 

FRANK OLDFIELD; or, Lost and Foiind. By the Bey. T. P. 
Wilson, M.A. With Fiye Engrayings. Post 8yo, cloth. Price 3s. 6d. 

TIM*S TROUBLES ; or. Tried and True. By M. A. Paull. With 
Fiye Engrayings. Post 8yo, doth. Price Ss. 6d. 

THE VIVIANS OF WOODIFORD ; or. True Hearts Make 
Happy Homes. A Tale. By M. A. Paull, Author of " Tim's Troubles ; 
or. Tried and True," &c. Illustrated. Post 8yo, doth. Price 3s. 6d. 

KIND WORDS AWAKEN KIND ECHOES. With Coloured 
Frontispiece and Vignette, and Six Tinted Plates. Post 8yo, doth, gilt 
edges. Price 3s. 

RECORDS OF NOBLE LIVES. By W. H. Davsnpobt Adams. 
Post 8yo, doth. Price 2s. 6d. 

PRAISE AND PRINCIPLE; or, For What ShaU I Live? A 
Tale. Post 8yo, doth. Price 2s. 6d. 

CONQUEST AND SELF-CONQUEST; or. Which Makes the 
Hero? Post 8yo, cloth. Price 28. 6d. 

WHAT SHALL I BE? or, A Boss's Aim in Life. lUnstrated. 
Foolscap 8yo, doth. Price 2s. 

HOME PRINCIPLE IN BOYHOOD, and Other Stories for 
the Youngr. I^ost 8yo, doth. Price 2s. 

THE BOY MAKES THE MAN. A Book of Example and Encourage- 
ment for Boys. With Coloured Frontispiece, and numerous Engrayings. 
Boyal 18mo, doth. Price Is. 6d. 

FRANK MARTIN; or. The Story of a Country Boy. With 
C!oloured Frontispiece. Foolscap 8yo, doth. Price Is. 6d. 

NED'S MOTTO ; or. Little by Little. With C!oloured Frontispiece, 
and numerous Engrayings. Boyal 18mo, doth. Price Is. 6d. 

TOM TRACY; or, Whose is the Victory? Illustrated. Foolscap 
8yo, cloth. I^ce Is. 6d. 

LESSONS ON THE LIFE OF CHRIST FOR THE LITTLE 
ONES AT HOME. By the Author of "Hynms from the Land of 
Luther." With Coloured Frontispiece, and Thirty Engrayings. Boyal 
l8mo, doth. Price Is. 6d. 

SPARE WELL AND SPEND WELL ; or. Money, its Use and 
Abuse. With Coloured Frontispiece, and Four Illustrations. Boyal 18mo, 
cloth. Price Is. 

STRIVE AND THRIVE ; or. Stories for the Example and En- 
couraerement of the Youn^r. ^i^ Coloured Frontispiece, and Eight 
Illustrations. Boyal 18mo, cloth. Price Is. 

THE POWER OF KINDNESS, and Other Stories, niustrated. 
Boyal 18mo, cloth. Price Is. 
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TALES FOE THE YOUNG. 
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ANNIE DONALDSON; or, Eveningrs in a Happy Home. A 
Tale. Post 8vo, cloth. Price 28. 6d. 

ANNA LEE : Maiden, Wife, Mother. By T. S. Arthur. Post 8ro, 
cloth. Price 2s. 

SOW WELL AND REAP WELL. Bv T. 8. Arthur. Uluatrated. 
Post 8vo, cloth. Price 28. 

TRUE RICHES ; or, Wealth Without Wings. By T. S. Arthur. 
Illustrated. Post 8yo, cloth. Price 28. 

AUNT MARTHA'S CORNER CUPBOARD. A Story-book for 
Little Boys and Girls. By Mary and Elizabeth Eirby. With upwards 
of Forty Engravings. Post Svo, cloth. Price 28. 6d. 

LITTLE SNOWDROP AND HER GOLDEN CASKET. By the 
Author of '' Little Hazel, the King's Messenger," &c. With Coloured Fron- 
tispiece and Vignette. Post Svo, cloth. Price 2s. 6d. 

UNDER THE OLD OAKS; or. Won by Love. By the Author of 
" Little Hazel, the King's Messenger," &c. With Coloured Frontispiece and 
Vignette. Post Svo, cloth. Price 28. 6d. 

LITTLE HAZEL, THE KING'S MESSENGER. By the Author 
of "Little Snowdrop and her Golden Casket," &c. With Coloured Frontis- 
piece and Vignette. Post Svo, cloth. Price 28. 6d. 

THE STORY OP A HAPPY HOME ; or. The Children's Year, 
and How they Spent' It. By Mary Howitt. Post Svo, cloth. 
Price 2s. 6d. 

LIZZIE HEPBURN ; or. Every Cloud has a Silver Lining. With 
Four Illustrations printed in Colours. Post Svo, cloth. Price 2s. 6d. 

GRACE ELLIOT ; or, To Seem cuid To Be. Foolscap Sro, cloth. 
Price 2s. Cd. 

FATHER'S COMING HOME. A Tale for the Young. By the Author 
of " Village Missionaries," &c. With Seven Illustrations. Post Svo, cloth. 
Price 2s. 

THE STORY OP LITTLE ROBINSON OF PARIS; or. The 
Triumphs of Industry. Translated from the French by Lucy 
Laxdon. Illustrated. Foolscap Svo, cloth. Price 2s. 

WATCH— WORK— WAIT. A Story of the Battle of Life. By Sakab 
Myers. Foolscap Svo, cloth. Price 2s. 

GOOD OUT OF EVIL. A Tale for Children. By Mrs.. Stjrr, Author 
of " Sea Birds, and the Story of their Lives," &c. With Thirty-two Illus- 
trations by GiAcoMBLLi. Post Svo, cloth, gilt edges. Price 2s. 

EMILY HERBERT ; or. The Happy Home. By Mahia MIittosh, 
Author of '' Praise and Principle," &c. Boyal ISmo, cloth. Price Is. 6d. 

WOODRUFF; or, Sweetest when Crushed. A Tale for the Young. 
By AoNES Veitch. Koyal ISmo, cloth. Price Is. 6d. 

SIMPLE SKETCHES. By the Bev. John Todd. Illustrated. Royal 
ISmo, cloth. Price Is. 6d. 
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THE EUPHRATES AND THE TIGRIS. A Narrative of Discovery 
and Adventure. With a Description of the Knins of Babylon and Nineveh. 
With Eighteen Full-page lUnstrations. Post Svo, cloth extra. Price 2s. 

THE STORY OP IDA PPEIPFER AND HER TRAVELS 
IN MANY LANDS. With Twenty-five Full-page Engravings. Post 
8vo, cloth extra. Price 2s. 

THE AMAZON AND ITS WONDERS. With Illustrations of 
Animal and Vegetable Life in the Amazonian Forest. With Twenty-eight 
Full-page Engravings. Post 8vo, cloth extra. Price 2s. 

IN THE FAR EAST. A Narrative of Exploration and Adventure in 
Ck)chin-China, Cambodia, Laos, and Siam. With Thirty Full-page Engrav- 
ings. Post 8vo, cloth extra. Price 2s. 

THE STORY OP THE LIFE AND TRAVELS OF ALEX- 
ANDER VON HUMBOLDT. With Twenty-seven Full-page En- 
gravings. Post 8vo, cloth extra. Price 2s. 

MOUNT SINAI, PETRA, AND THE DESERT. Described and 
Illustrated. With Twenty-three Full-page Illustrations. Post 8vo, cloth 
extra. Price 2s. 

GIBRALTAR AND ITS SIEGES. With a Description of its Natural 

Features. With Eighteen Full-page Illustrations. Post 8vo, cloth extra. 

Price 28. 

»» 

BOOKS OF TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE. 

PICTURES OF TRAVEL IN FAR-OFF LANDS. A Companion 
to the Study of Geography.— Central Amsbioa. With Fifty Engravings. 
Post 8vo, cloth. Price 2s. 

PICTURES OF TRAVEL IN FAR-OFF LANDS.—South America. 
With Fifty Engravings. Post 8vo, cloth. Price 2s. 

HOME AMID THE SNOW ; or, Warm Hearts in Cold Regions. 
By Captain Charles Ede, B.N. With Tinted Frontispiece and Vignette, 
and Twenty-eight Engravings. Foolscap 8vo, cloth. Price 2s. 

THE FOREST, THE JUNGLE, AND THE PRAIRIE; or. 
Tales of Adventure and Enterprise in Pursuit of Wild 
Animals. With numerous Engravings. Post 8vo, cloth. Price 2s. 6d. 

SCENES WITH THE HUNTER AND THE TRAPPER IN 
MANY LANDS. Stories of Adventures with Wild Animals. With 
numerous Engravings. Post 8vo, cloth. Price 2s. 6d. 

DR. KANE, THE ARCTIC HERO. A Narrative of his Adventures 
and Explorations in the Polar Begions. By M. Jones. With Thirty-flvd 
Engravings. Extra foolscap, cloth. Price 2s. 

AFAR IN THE FOREST ; or, Pictures of Life iuid Scenery 
in the Wilds of Canada. By Mrs. Traill, Author of " The Canadian 
Crusoes," Ac. With Twenty-two Engravings. Foolscap 8vo, cloth. Price 28 
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TALES WITH USEFUL MOEALS. 



THE GOLDEN CROWN SERIES OF BOOKS FOR THE YOUNQ. 

ADA AND GBRTY ; or, Hand in Hand Heavenward. A Tale. 
By Louisa M. Gray. With Frontispiece. Post 8vo, cloth extra. Price Ss. 6d. 

NELLY'S TEACHERS, AND WHAT THEY LEARNED. A 
Tale for the Young. By Kate Thobne. 540 pages. Price 6s. 



STEPPING HEAVENWARD. A Tale of Home Life. By the Author 
of " The Flower of the Family." Post 8vo, cloth. Price 2s. 6d. 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 

EVER HEAVENWARD; or, A Mother's Influence. Post 8vo, 
cloth. Price 2s. 6d. 

THE FLOWER OF THE FAMILY. A Tale of Domestic Life. Post 
8vo, cloth. Price 2s. 6d. 

HERMAN ; or. The Little Preacher : LITTLE THREADS : and 
THE STORY LIZZIE TOLD. With Four lUustraUona Printed in 
Colours. Post 8yo, cloth extra. Price 2s. 6d. 

WAITING AND WINNING ; or, Brea^ Cast upon the Waters 
and Found a.fter Many Days. With Four Illustrations printed in 
Colours. Post Svo, cloth extra. Price 2s. 6d. 



WILLING TO BE USEFUL; or, Principle and Duty Illus- 
trated in the Story of Edith Allison. With Seven Tinted Plates. 
Post 8yo, cloth. Price 2s. 

THE GREY HOUSE ON THE HILL; or, "Buy the Truth 
CUld Sell it Not.'' -A Tale for the Young. By the Hon. Mrs. G&kbke. 
Post Svo, cloth. Price 2s. 6d. 

THE KING'S HIGHWAY; or. Illustrations of the Command- 
ments. By the Bev. Kiohard Newton, D.D. With numerous Engrav- 
ings. Post Svo, cloth. Price 28. 

STORIES OP THE LIVES OP NOBLE WOMEN. By W. H 
Davenport Adams. Post Svo, cloth. Price 2s. 6d. 
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mSTEUOTIVE SEEIES OF SHILLDfG BOOKS. 

EACH WITH COLOURED FRONTISPIECE, AND NUMEROUS ENQRAVINQS. 

Royal 18mo, cloth. 

WONDERS OF CREATION: Volcanoes cmd their Phenomena. 
With Thirty-four Engravings. 

NATURE'S WONDERS: Pictures of Remarkable Scenes in 
Foreigrn Lands. With Thirty Engravings. 

WONDERS OF THE VEGETABLE WORLD. With Thirty-two 
Engravings. 

SCENES OF WONDER IN MANY LANDS. Being Descriptions 
of Bapids, Cascades, Waterfalls, &c. With Twenty-seven Engravings. 

LIFE AND TRAVEL IN TARTARY, THIBET. AND CHINA. 
Being a Narrative of the Abb^ Hue's Travels in the Far East. By M. Jones. 
With Thirty-two Engravings. 
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BIOGEAPHY, ETC. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF ALEXANDER DUFF, D.D., and of 
the Mission CoUegre which he Founded in Calcutta. By the 
Bey. Lal Bbhasi Day, Author of "Govinda Samanta;" Professor in 
Ooyemment Ck)llege, Hooghly. Post 8vo, doth. Price Ss. 6d. 

SUCCESS IN LIFE : What it is, and how Attained. A Book 
for Young Men. With Frontispiece and Vignette. Post 8to, cloth extra. 
Price 3s. 

"ABOVE RUBIES ;" or. Memorials of Christian Grentlewomen. 
By Miss G. L. Bbjohtwell. Post 8to, cloth extra, gilt edges. Price Ss. 6d. 

MEMORIALS OF EARLY GENIUS, AND REMARKABLE 
RECORDS OF ITS ACHIEVEMENTS. By the Author of 
'* Success in Life." Post Svo, cloth extra. Price 2s. fid. 

SELF-TAUGHT MEN. A Series of Biographies. With Four Illustrations. 
Post Svo, cloth. Price 2s. 6d. 

THE STORY OF SIR DAVID WILKIE : His Life and Works. 
By Adam L. Simpson, D.D., Derby. Illustrated. Post 8to, cloth extra. 
Price 2s. 



ILLTJSTEATED STOET-BOOZS FOR THE YOUNG. 

By the Author of "Copaiey AnncUa," " Village Miaalonariea," Ac. 

MATTY'S HUNGRY MISSIONARY-BOX, and Other Stories. 
With Coloured Frontispiece, and Thirty Engravings. Boyal 18mo, cloth. 
Price 1& 

IT'S HIS WAY, and Other Stories. With Coloured Frontispieoa 
Boyal ISmo, cloth. Price Is. 

THE TWO WATCHES, and Other Stories. With Coloured Fron- 
tispiece. Boyal ISmo, cloth. Price Is. 

UNDER THE MICROSCOPE; or, "Thou shalt call me My 
Father." With Coloured Frontispiece, and Seyenteen Engravings. Boyal 
18mo, cloth. Price Is. 6d. 

THE STORY OF REUBEN INCH ; or. The Power of Perse- 
verance. With Coloured Frontiapiece, and Twenty Illustrations. Boyal 
18mo, doth. Price Is. 6d. 



TRUTH IS ALWAYS BEST; or, "A Fault Confessed is Half 
Redressed." By Mahy and Elizabeth Kirby. With Coloured Fron- 
tispiece, and Seventeen Illustrations. Boyal 18mo, doth. Price Is. 6d. 



NEW COOKERY BOOK. 

COOKERY AND HOME COMFORTS. By Mrs. Wigley, Author 
of " Domestic Economy : A Book for Girls " (Boyal School Series). Fools- 
cap Svo, doth. Price Is. 
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THE SWEDISH TWINS. By the Author of " The Babes in the Basket." 

Royal 18mo, cloth. Price Is. 6d. 
LITTLE THINGS. Little Duties— Little Kindnesses— Little Eflforts— Little 

Cares— Little Pleasures— Little Sins. Boyal 18mo, cloth. Price Is. 

THE GOLDEN RULE ; or, Do to Others as You would have 
Others do to You. Boyal 18mo, cloth. Price Is. 6d. 

CHRISTIAN PRINCIPLE IN LITTLE THINGS. Boyal 18mo, 
cloth. Price Is. 6d. 

GRANDPAPA'S KEEPSAKES; or, Take Heed will Surely 
Speed. With Coloured Frontispiece, and Forty-five Engravings. Boyal 
ISmo, cloth extra. Price Is. 6d. 

LITTLE LILY'S TRAVELS. With Coloured Frontispiece, and Thirty 
Engrravings. Boyal 18mo, cloth. Price Is. 6d. 

LITTLE SUSY'S LITTLE SERVANTS. By Aunt Susan. IUus 
trated. Boyal 18nio, clotJi. Price Is. 6d. 

LITTLE SUSY'S SIX BIRTHDAYS. By Aunt Susan. Illustrated 
Boyal 18mo, cloth. Price Is. 6d. 

LITTLE SUSY'S SIX TEACHERS. By Aunt Susan. Illustrated 
Boyal ISino, cloth. Price Is. 6d. 

THINGS IN THE FOREST. By Mary and Elizabeth Kirby. With 
Coloured Frontispiece, and Fifty Illustrations. Boyal 18mo, cloth, 
Price Is. 6d. 

THE CHILDREN ON THE PLAINS. A Story of Travel and Ad 
venture in the Great Prairies of North America. By the Author of "The 
Babes in the Basket." With Sixteen Illustrations. Boyal 18mo, doth, 
Price Is. 6d. 

THE BABES IN THE BASKET; or, Daph and her Charge 
By the Author of " The Swedish Twins," &c. Illustrated. Boyal 18m0; 
cloth. Price Is. 

OLD ROBIN AND HIS PROVERB; or. With the Lowly is 
Wisdom. By Mrs. Henry F. Brocs. With Coloured Frontispiece, and 
numerous Engravings. Boyal 18mo, cloth. Price Is. 



ILLUSTRATED STORY-BOOKS OF NATURAL HISTORY. 

STORIES OP THE DOG. AND HIS COUSINS THE WOLF, 
THE JACKAL, AND THE EEYENA. With Stories lUustrating 
their Phu:e in the Animal World. By Mrs. Hugh Milleb. With Thirty- 
four Engn^avings. Foolscap 8vo, cloth. Price Is. 6d. 

STORIES OP THE CAT, AND HER COUSINS THE LION, 
THE TIGER, AND THE LEOPARD. With Stories Illustrating 
their Place in the Animal World. By Mrs. Hugh Mtllkb. With Twenty- 
nine Engravings. Foolscap 8vo, cloth. Price Is. 6d. 

TALKS WITH UNCLE RICHARD ABOUT WILD ANIMALS. 
By Mrs. George Cupplbh. With Seventy-five Illustrations. 18mo, cloth. 
Price Is. 6d. 

MAMMA'S STORIES ABOUT DOMESTIC PETS. By Mrs. 
OeorubCupplsa. With Fifty-six Illustrations. 18mo, cloth. Price Is. 6d. 
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STORIES OF NOBLE 1.IVES. 

EACH WITH COLOURED FRONTISPIECE. 
Royal 18mo, cloth. Price la. 

STORY OF AUDUBON, the Naturalist. 

STORY OP HOWARD, the Philanthropist. 

STORY OF PALISSY, the Potter. 

STORY OF JOHN SMEATON cmd the Eddystone Lighthouse. 

STORY OP DR. SCORBSBY, the Arctic Navlfirator. 

STORY OP GYRUS FIELD, the Projector of the Atlantic 
Cable. 

STORY OF BBNVENUTO CELLINI, the Italian Ctoldsmith. 

STORY OF SIl^ HUMPHREY DAVY, and the Invention of 
the Safety Lamp. 

STORY OF GALILEO, the Astronomer of Pisa. 

STORY OF THE HERSCHELS. 

STORY OF ^HE STBPHENSONS, Father and Son. 

STORY OP SAMUEL BUDGETT, the Successful Merchant. 



BY THE AUTHOE OF "HOPE ON," ETO. 

At ONE 8HILUNQ and SIXPENCE each. Royal 18mo. 

THE FISHERMAN'S CHILDREN; or. The Simbeam of Hard- 
rick Cove. With Coloured Frontispiece, and Seventeen Engravings. 

SUSY'S FLOWERS; or, "Blessed are the Merciful, for they 
shall obtain Mercy." With Coloured Frontispiece, and Twentjr En- 
gravings. 

BROTHER REGINALD'S GOLDEN SECRET. A Tale for the 
Young. With Coloured Frontispiece, and Twenty Engravings. 

KING JACK OF HAYLANDS. A Tale of School Life. With Coloured 
Frontispiece, and Eighteeh Engravings. 



At ONE SHILUNQ each. Royal ISmo. 

LITTLE AGGIE'S FRESH SNOWDROPS, AND WHAT THEY 
DID IN ONE DAY. With Coloured Frontispiece, and Thirty En- 
gravings. 

THE BOY ARTIST. A Tale. With Coloured Frontispiece, and numerous 
Engravings. 

HOPE ON; or. The House that Jack Built. With Coloured Fron- 
tispiece, and Twenty-five Engravings. 

MARTHA'S HOME, AND HOW THE SUNSHINE CAME 
INTO IT. With Coloured Frontispiece, and Thirty Engravings. 
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